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SELF-ERECTING SCREENS 

in Rexine-covered Box 



" Witellte Surface. Entirely non-directional—- 
equally brilliant from any an§Je. ^Rendering of half¬ 
tones is exceptionally fane. Washable, will neither 
fade nor crease. 

Bead Surface. Intensely brilliant. Colour-corrected. 
Beads will not rub off and are fine to avoid ^raininess \ 

Available in sizes 40 x 30 ins. and 52 x 39 in&. 

Roller Screens also available, 
range of sizes up to 12 X 12 ft. 

Write: for detailed list to 

A CTIN A 

10, DANE STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 

Telephone : CHAncery 7566/7 


“IMPACT ON FILM” 

To the delighted (we hope) consternation of 
several hundred subscribers, we are now out, 
after interminable and infuriating delays. Our 
first issue covers a wide range, from the develop¬ 
ment of films (Miss Diiys Powell) to Hitchcock’s 
latest process—Ten-minute Take (Miss Daphne 
Turret!), IMPACT ON FILM is more than 
adequately illustrated, is printed on art paper 
and is priced at two shillings—2/3 by post. 

Our next issue: “Freedom in the Cinema.” 

Editor: PAUL SHERIDAN 

Out Editorial Offices : 

23, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


DOCUMENTARY film UVU'S 


The Factual Film Monthly 


Subscription 12/- per year 


Post Free 


Film Centre, 34 Soho Square, London, W.l 


L-diiurLd Board; 

Sltplien Arkrojd, Uunald Alexander, Max Anderson,, Edgar Anintry, Croflrry Bril. Ken Cnjtiernn, Built Flctflier, Sinclair lionet Chtlinuie Tliurp, llrtui! 
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Between ourselves 


• • • • 


It says here that there are over seventy film 
companies producing factual films in this country. Over seventy ! 

Is the demand really enough to keep them all alive ? 

Evidently it is. Otherwise . . . . 

Yes, but some apparently don't make more than a couple of shorts 
a year. They can't exist on that. 


They can if they are small enough. 
Featherweight overheads, a backroom and a boy—on that scale 
one job may well keep them busy till the next comes along. 

But surely they have departments to maintain — 

Sales Promotion, Industrial Liaison, Production Decentralization and all the rest of it ? 

You’re thinking now of another side of the scene: 
the Big Business aspirants who go in 
for something called Vertically Integrated Organisation. 

Is that as good as it sounds? 


Splendid—as a means of mass production, 

and there’ll always be plenty who want that. 
But getting bigger doesn’t necessarily mean getting better. 

Agreed. But where do you at Concord fit into the picture? 

Right in the middle. The happy medium in fact: 
combining the technical efficiency of the big man with the 
working freedom of the small. Creative and Administrative staff to cope with as 
much as we like to take on, and a panel of specialists to be called in 
as needed. Our interests vested in nobody but our clients .... 
free to give their individual problems 

the individual treatment they deserve. 

You seem to have done pretty well for yourselves 
in the last three years, in spite of the competition . 

In spite of ?.we thrive on it! 

You’ve only to look at our pictures to see why. 


CONCORD 


PRODUCTIONS LIMITED 


A 


Managing Director: J. GARDNER LEWIS 
Hammer House, 113-117, Wardour Street, London, W.l. Telephone GERrard 9167 
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THE FIRST BRITISH REFLEX STUDIO CAMERA 



Buckle Trip Indicator 


Back Projection Synchroniser 


3-Phase Supply Indicators 


Oil Feed Inspection Window 


Quick Release 
Magazine Lids 


Film Producers and Cameramen 
are unanimous in their praise ot 
this entirely original British 
Camera* [n addition to the ex¬ 
clusive features illustrated the 
“Everest” design provides for;— 
Coupled Rangefinder, Sound 
Proof Blimp, Automatic Lubri¬ 
cation, Controlled Film Loops, 
Backwards and Forwards 
Running* 


“EVEREST” CAMERA 


Reflex Viewing 
Screen 


Adjustable 
Shutter Control 


W. VINTEN LID., NORTH CIRCULAR RD. CRfCKLEWOOD H.W.2. Telephone Gladstone 6373 
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SOUND 
FILMS 

FOR PUBLIC OR PRIVATE 
EXHIBITIONS. SCHOOLS, 
INSTITUTIONS, AND IN 
THE HOME, ETC. 

Dept. S.S. 

15 BEAUFORT GARDENS, 
BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.3 

Tefs,; KENSINGTON t600 - KENSINGTON 4300 
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VISUAL AIDS IN SCIENTIFIC & 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


I.C.I. has prepared the following lists of its productions. Copies will be 
sent to educational authorities who apply on their official notepaper. 


LC.I. MEDICAL FILMS 

I.C.I. AGRICULTURAL & VETERINARY FILMS 
LC.I. FILMS FOR SCHOOLS 
I.C.I. AGRICULTURAL FILM STRIPS 


Write to the I.C.I. FILM LIBRARY, 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, 
Nobel House, London, S.W.l 



^ Films available in 16 mm. sound on free loan to approved borrowers* 
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16 mm. 

PRECISION BUILT 


PROJECTORS 



Intending purchasers of 16 mm. projectors should 
carefully study the many outstanding features of 
AM PRO projectors which cater for all require¬ 
ments In VISUAL EDUCATION, For instance, 
the IMPERIAL model is the idea! projector for 
silent films and is to be recommended for 
Classroom use. 

• * • * 



The PREMIER - 20 Amprosound has many unique 
advantages. Simplified film threading, ex¬ 
tremely quiet operation, brilliant screen 
illumination and complete all-round accessi¬ 
bility coupled with dear natural sound re¬ 
production. Whilst primarily for sound-film* 
the Premier - 20 can also be used for showing 
silent films. 

• •it 

By reason of their universal pop¬ 
ularity AM PRO PROJECTORS are 
exported to all parts of the 
world, with ever increasing 
numbers availabl e in Great Britain. 


You ore invited to write for descriptive literature 

Manufactured in Great Britain by Kelvin, BoiiamJe/ & Baird, Ltd., 
at Glasgow and flasingitake, by arrangement with the Ampro 
Corporation of America. 

SIMPLEX-AMPRO LTD. 

V^I67-I69 WARPOUR ST., LONDON, W.l^ 


CINE SCREENS 

EVERY KIND, 

AMATEUR AND 

PROFESSIONAL 


E. G. TURNER, 

43-47 Higham St., Walthamstow, E.I7 


DAWN T1IUST FILMS 

Films of BRIAN H6SSION for hire and for sale 

"A letter from Goathorn 11 “ Ancient Stores 5 * 

' + Miners a Terrier M ** Churches get together ir 

,J Hollywood Film Stars T< f *' YVathin the Great Agreement M f 

ik A Rector and hfs Parish *'f and others- 

Filmstrips for sale 

" When littfest Camel knelt " " Raggedy Elf " 

" How the birds got their colours +t 

New 194? Colour film manual No-S, 2/6 

DAWN TRUST STUDIO. Aylesbury, Tel. 1234 
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Lo Otvjl 


Adj. Oxford Cireui Underground, W,l. 
GERRARD 3300 


SEASONAL PRESENTATION 


of 


OUTSTANDING FRENCH 
BRITISH & AMERICAN 
FILMS 


Continuous Daily 12.45-11 p.m.; Sundays 4 p.m.*IG p.m, 
PRICES: 

2/3 ; 3/6 ; 4/6 ; 5/6 ; 7/6 ; 8/6 

Bookable: 5/6; 7/6; 8/6 
Specie/ Terms for Parties 

Studio Two (News) Theatre in same building 

Price I/- in all parts 
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The “CARPENTER” 16 mm 


JJie Jtwjectm you uM Be ptoud 

to own 

For the CHURCH, SCHOOL 
HOSPITALS 
ROAD SHOWS 
and the 

HOME 
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AN AGENT 
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LTD. 

BERESFORD AV. 
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ENGLAND 


REDUCED PRICE £193 
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DRAWN 

and 

QUARTERED 

By Richard Wilmington 

The popular film critic of the News Chronicle has collected his 
best notices from over the last five years in this Volume, To¬ 
gether they provide a valuable group of film criticisms which will 
be of the greatest Interest to all film-goers. 

The book is illustrated with numerous line drawings from 
Richard Winnington f s weekly column, whkh convey a witty and 
incisive comment on the stars* 

"His incorruptible sanity and level judgment, his understanding 
eye and ruthless wit and above alt his flagrant, unashamed, all- 
absorbing passion for the latent possibilities of the screen and for 
the human values make him one of the film's convincing apostles 
as well as its fearless critic* 1 —Vogue. 

Siie 74: in X 9% in* with a frontispiece portrait! i(>/£ 
doth bound, 1^/0 att ' 

The 

HER SHOES 
Rallet 

A critical essay by Monk Gibbon 

"The Red Shoes" film has been making history. The film an 
artistic triumph and success, is about ballet people containing an 
original ballet, danced and conceived by the greatest figures in 
contemporary dance, Massine, Helpmann, Moira Shearer* 

The Saturn Press has published the only book on this Important 
film. Dr, Monk Gibbon, the distinguished Irish author of "Mount 
Ida" and Other books, has written on the making Of the film 
ballet in an entirely fresh and witty manner. 

50 illustrations, including 4 Erl full page colour, art Ol 1 ne | 
paper. £dA.j~ 

The Film HAMLET 

Edited by Brenda Cross 

This book has set a new standard* "It is a first-rate record telling 
the whole story from the casting to the filming/ 1 -—Sphere. 

An authoritative account of the making of one of the most 
important of British prestige films. Fifteen artists and technicians 
contribute articles on their role in the production, including 
Sir Laurence Olivier who writes as producer, director and star. 

80 pages, 60 illustrations, art paper, crown quarto. 7/6 net* 

40,000 copies sold 

SATURN PRESS 

128 Baker Street, London, W.l 


DANCE-KAUFMANN 
CYCLEFILMS 

on 

Kinetic Theory of Gases 
Composition of Harmonic Motions 
Propagation of Waves 
Reflection and Transmission of Light 
Theory of Alternating Currents 
Theory of Induction Motors, D.C. and A.C. 
Generators, Transformers, Rectifiers, 
Cyclotron, etc, 

Various Aspects of Mechanical Science 
Illustrations from Nature 

** For the first time It Ik possible for the Science Master 
to control the film, instead of being completely *e Its 
mercy,” [Mr. F. A. MEIER.] 

CRAFTFILHS and CRAFTCYCLES 

(DRYAD-DAN CE-KAUFM ANN) 

op 

Weaving a Waste Paper Basket 
Weaving a Scarf on a Roller Loom 
Binding a Book 

strifslides 

FILMSTRIPS ON SCIENTIFIC AND 
ENGINEERING SUBJECTS 

Wf Ite for full fnfbrmoti'on ft*; 

DANCE -KAUFMANN LTD. 

IS UPPER STANHOPE STREET, LIVERPOOL 3 


THE 
FILM 
m PRINT 

—Some British Film 
J nstitute 
Publications 


// you would Jike ct complete tUt of 
Ph Edita! tons, please wfte to 

THE BRITISH FILM INSTITUTE 
164, Shaftesbury Avenue* 
Loudon, W.l .2 


THE FILM IN COLONIAL DEVEL¬ 
OPMENT.—A verbatim account of a 
conference, including speeches by the 
Colonial Secretary, Mr. John Grierson, 
etc., held on the 16th January* 1948 

5*. 


A FIRST COURSE IN FILM APPRE¬ 
CIATION* by Ccinwen Jones and F.£. 
Pardoc ... ... ... ... 2s. 


FILMS FOR CHILDREN*—A verbatim 
report of a conference held under the 
auspices of the British Film Institute 
and the National Council of Women 
2s. W. 


CHILDREN’S CINEMA CLUBS*—A 
report by Mary C Famaby and 


Maurice T, Wnodhouse. 

” 

2s. 

BRITISH CREATORS 

OF 

FILM 

TECHNIQUE* by Georges 

Sadoul. 
2s. 6d. 

THE PRODUCER, by 

Sir 

Michael 

Balcon... 

.*. 
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NATIONAL FILM LIBRARY 

of the British Film Institute 


NEW additions to the Loan Section include: 

Edwardian Newsreel. A film record of the reign of Edward VII taken from 
contemporary films in the Preservation Section of the Library. 35 mm. and 
16 mm. sound. 55 minutes. 

Critic and Film Series No. I A. Jympson Harman of “The Evening News ” 
discusses an episode from “ Great Expectations.” The stress is laid on 
editing and camerawork. The treatment is very simple. 35 mm. and 16 mm. 
sound. 6 minutes. 

Critic and Film Series No. II Dilys Powell of “The Sunday Times” deals 
with a sequence from “The Overlanders.” The part played by cutting and 
sound-track is emphasised. The treatment is simple. 35 mm. and 16 mm. 
sound. 15 minutes. 

Critic and Film Series No. Ill Basil Wright, documentary producer and critic, 
discusses “ Odd Man Out,” with illustrations from the film. The devices used 
to “ put across ” the mood of the picture are particularly noted. The treatment 
is fairly advanced and assumes some preliminary knowledge of film technique. 
35 mm. and 16 mm. sound. 35 minutes. 


Write for a Catalogue, details of hiring rates (non-theatrical only) and other particulars to 


THE BRITISH FILM INSTITUTE 

164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C .2 
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Sound and the 

Documentary Film 

By Ken Cameron. With a Foreword by Cavalcanti 


15 /- 

NET 


This book leaves little margin for error in the realm of sound* Clear* precise and 
comprehensive information and guidance is provided for the sound engineer and 
student, and few problems occurring in documentary will fall outside its scope* 
With numerous illustrations* 

SIGHT AND SOUND says: " He has provided the textbook on sound wh/ch every student 
and future writer on the cinema will find indispensable 


Pitman 


Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 . 



Comfort on Location 


WITH THE 

Stars and Technicians alike will 
appreciate the luxury of this care¬ 
fully planned and conveniently laid out caravan* Warmed by solid fuel stove for winter living 
and insulated against both winter cold and summer heat* 4 Berth (convertible Dunlopillo bed- 
chairs)* Calor gas cooking and lighting 'and electric lighting (mains or battery). Fully fitted 
Kitchen *\ Hot and cold water. Bath and basin* Separate Elsan W.C* 7 ft. HEADROOM 


viii 


Enquiries to :— 

Clifford Dibben 4 8 the avenue • Southampton 

CARAVANS AND CAR BODIES Telephone: 2861 

TP 1984 
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The Teacher’s Guide to Classroom Films 


v/Mk Over 400 G.B.I. films 



described and illustrated 


The new G.B.I. films, like their predecessors, 
integrate the knowledge and skill of subject 
specialists, teacher consultants and profes¬ 
sional film technicians.This combination has, 
since the war, created films such as 4 Latitude 
and Longitude,’ honoured at the 1947 
Brussels World Film Festival as the best 
teaching fdm; like ‘Atomic Physics,’ 
awarded a gold medal at the 1948 Venice 
Film Festival. 

Some of the new G.B.I. films which arc 
now ready in 16 mm. are as follows : 

Geography. Day and Night; Latitude and Longi¬ 
tude; Tobacco Supply of the World; The Fishing 
Ground* of the World; The Fish Supply of the 
World; The Salmon Industry of British Columbia. 

Elementary Citizenship. The Local Fish 

Supply (SENIOR; The Fishmonger ( Junior) ; Sewage Disposal (SENIOR); 
The Sewerman (Junior) 5 The Postal Service (SENIOR); The Postman 
(junior); The Lighthouse (senior); The Police Force (senior); The 
Policeman (JUNIOR) 

Physiology. Elimination. Biology. Life History of a Moss; 
The Meadow Ant; The Dogfish as a Vertebrate; The Anatomy of 
the Dogfish; Medical. Artificial Pneumothorax. Atomic 
Physics. (In 5 parts) 

\ _ __ _ _ on 
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Scott of the Antarctic Ealing Studios 


THE TECHNICAL PROBLEMS OF 
« SCOTT OF THE ANTARCTIC ” 

By 

SIR MICHAEL BALCON 


I AM USUALLY RATHER RELUCTANT to write about my Own 
films, for I feel that this is a task for professional critics and 
writers and not for the man who has been responsible 
for the production of a picture. In departing from my usual 
custom, I want to make it clear that these comments on 
the production of Scott of the Antarctic are in no way a 
commentary on the technical quality of the picture but 
simply and solely an account of some of the technical 
problems which we came up against. 


Few films in my own experience have bristled with so 
many of these problems, and although I can take no per¬ 
sonal credit for overcoming them, I should like to pay 
tribute to those people who were working with me and 
achieved wonders in overcoming difficulty after difficulty. 

One of the major reasons for these problems was our 
decision to make the picture in Technicolor. I am not at 
all sure just when this decision was taken. The idea was 
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there from the very inception of the film* when Charles 
Frend and Sidney Cole—the director and associate pro¬ 
ducer respectively—came to me in 1944 with the suggestion 
that we should make a picture about Scott’s expedition* 
and as the production reached discussion stage* this idea of 
colour had its place well in the forefront. 

It was an idea which met with a certain amount of 
opposition* for quite a number of people felt that snow 
was essentially a subject for black-and-white production. 
How far wrong that conception was can be judged from the 
film itself. In reality, snow and ice are anything but black 
and white, 

A glance at Dr, Wilson’s fine paintings when he went on 
that expedition confirms this. We soon realised that colour 
would give enormous additional value to the picture* with 
a great range of exciting and colourful backgrounds which 
would have tended to become somewhat monotonous in a 
black-and-white production. 

We have certainly no regrets at taking this decision, 
but I must confess that at the time we did not realise fully 
how much we were undertaking. 

The first major problem was that Osmond Borradaile* 
the cameraman* was to head a three-man unit to the 
Antarctic regions to obtain background material* It was 
obvious that the heavy tri-pack Technicolor camera 
could not possibly be used on such a trip. The alternative 
was the relatively unknown Monopack* which uses only 
one film in an ordinary film camera. 

But Technicolor themselves were doubtful about this. 
They had little experience to guide them in the behaviour 
of Monopack in the below-zero conditions to be expected 
in the Antarctic, and could give us no guarantee of success. 

We did put forward the alternative suggestion that 
it might be possible to film this material on 16mm, and 
have it blown up* It was a scheme which had been used for 
documentary purposes during the war. Technicolor were 
no longer doing it* however, and* in any case, the chances 
of success seemed to be far less than with Monopack. 

We had to take the gamble on Monopack* therefore* but 
as a safeguard, Borradaile was told to shoot covering scenes 
in black-and-white. In making this decision, we knew that 
we would be facing yet another difficult problem if the 
Monopack failed and Borradaile returned with black-and- 
white only. Our problem then %vould have been whether 
to continue with our Technicolor plan* and do without 
the authentic Antarctic background scenes, or whether to 
make the whole picture in black-and-white. 


ANXIOUS WAITING 

Fortunately for us* the gamble came off. Monopack 
more than fulfilled our expectations, but we had several 
months of acute suspense in front of us before we knew 
this. The suspense* in fact* began even before Borradaile 
had reached the Antarctic, No Monopack stock was 
available in this country, and arrangements had to be made 
for it to be flown to Montevideo* where Borradaile would 
pick it up. It arrived at Montevideo only a matter of hours 
before Borradaile^ ship was due to sail to the Falkland 
Islands* 

Borradaile himself accompanied the stock back to 


Hollywood* where he awaited the processing report. His 
cabled information that everything was all right was an 
enormous relief to us, and we were able to go ahead with 
our plans for using Monopack on our further locations in 
Switzerland and Norway, this time with several of the 
players. 

Nevertheless* there was still a great deal of suspense 
in that there could be no “rushes"’ in colour* owing to the 
fact that the stock had to be processed in Hollywood* and 
we had to wait for six weeks or so before we received a 
report* and several weeks more before we could see the 
rushes for ourselves. 

Camerawork was complicated to a certain extent by the 
fact that Borradaile was free only for the Antarctic and 
Swiss locations. Geoffrey Unsworth took over for the 
work in Norway* and Jack Cardiff photographed the studio 
sequences. 


ARTIFICIAL 

Of the three* Jack Cardiff probably had the most exacting 
task in that he not only had to bear in mind the techniques 
of his two predecessors on the picture* but had to match up 
the lighting of three different locations and to match up 
the normal tri-pack Technicolor with the Monopack. 
The result, I think* shows that he succeeded in doing an 
extraordinarily effective job* and even those of us who are 
aware of the varying conditions and processes find it 
almost impossible to tell the difference between the scenes. 

Inside the studios, we obviously had to use artificial 
snow and ice, I sometimes feel that the Press as a whole 
has given too much emphasis to this aspect of the produc¬ 
tion—though understandably, perhaps* because the snow 
used had an undoubted news value in that we were trying 
out a new process based on foamed urea-formaldehyde, 
which was dubbed “Fuff” for short. Snow has always been 
a major difficulty in film-making, and this new process 
proved to be almost uncannily like the real thing. 

Nevertheless, any emphasis on this artificial snow is 
not really fair on the production, for most of the snow and 
ice scenes shown in the picture are genuine. The sub¬ 
stitutes, however, had to be used for certain close-up 
sequences filmed at Ealing, 

Excellent though it was, “Fuff” was difficult to match 
up because of its whiteness. On location* the sun shadows 
were always dark blue* never black. Jack Cardiff overcame 
this by the use of blue filters. 

The ice surfaces also presented difficulties when repro¬ 
duced inside the studios. In Norway* in particular* there 
were masses of frozen ridges. These ridges had to be 
reproduced by the use of plaster casts, covered with 
“Fuff”. 

Cardiff also had another lighting difficulty in achieving 
that dull greenness that one finds inside a tent, and his use 
of green filters achieved this effect. 

Throughout the production* in fact* the cameraman 
faced difficult tasks. In Switzerland, the sun angles were 
too steep* for at that time of the year (during summer) the 
the sun was right overhead; whereas* later in the year 
in Norway, the shadows were very much longer* the light 
not nearly so strong and turning yellow in the afternoon. 
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Scott of the Antarctic 

Technical problems abounded in all directions. No 
sound was recorded in Switzerland ox Norway, apart from 
the sounds of sledging* ski-ing and dogs* The dialogue, 
therefore, had to be dubbed at the studios afterwards, 
though in actual fact there was relatively little to be done* 
Location dialogue requirements were kept to a minimum 
and, fortunately, these sequences were those of the men 
on the march, when they did very little talking* 

The use of doubles also presented matching problems, 
in that in some cases different doubles had been used on each 
of the locations, ranging from the Antarctic to Norway. 
No artistes were taken to the Antarctic, a limited number 
to Switzerland and the principal players to Norway* 

Quite apart from the actual production problems, we 
found ourselves involved in many months of research in 
our efforts to ensure the most complete accuracy possible* 
We had to seek permission from the many survivors and 
relatives of the deceased members of the expedition for 
everyone to be portrayed on the screen, Our script writer. 
Major Walter Meade, spent a considerable amount of time 
in talking to these survivors and relatives in order to gain 
first-hand knowledge of the people he was to write about* 
And wholehearted co-operation came from a wide variety 
of sources . The late Lady Kennet, for instance, threw open 


Ealing Studios 

to us her library of books on the Antarctic and also lent us 
many volumes of press cuttings ; and we had invaluable 
assistance from the Scott Polar Institute at Cambridge. 

The need for accuracy called for research into the type 
of sledges, tents and skis used by Scott and his party, and 
from commercial firms we received almost unheard-of 
assistance in the loaning and reproduction of goods taken 
on the expedition—items such as the original horn gramo- 
phone, old Primus stoves, packets of syrup and sugar, 
cameras, tins of beef-tea, bottles of onions and pickles* 
Not the least attractive of these relics was the milk choco¬ 
late taken by the explorers, which was made especially 
for us from the old recipe* The fortunate members of the 
unit who sampled it have every reason to appreciate this 
piece of assistance from the chocolate firm concerned ! 

Smoothing out many of our problems were our two 
technical advisors, Qumtin Riley and David James, both 
of whom have had considerable first-hand experience of 
Antarctic exploration* 

All these many people who co-operated so enthusiasti¬ 
cally and conscientiously in the production of Scott of ike 
Antarctic have earned the deepest thanks of the whole unit 
who themselves had so many technical problems with which 
to grapple* 
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One Man’s Story 


Horizon Film Unit for Foreign Office 


IS THERE A DOCUMENTARY ART? 

By 

JOHN READ 


the documentary movement that once set out in the world 
with such enthusiasm and singleness of purpose has 
recently appeared to suffer doubts and uncertainties* 
Since the war, the majority of Documentary films seen by 
the public in this country have proven to be less exciting 
than their predecessors. They lack the original clear 
approach and imaginative production. They are stiff and 
unfeeling. It is as though the war* which provided such 
an easy and dramatic opportunity for factual reportage* 
and gave such an impulse to the use of Documentary, had 
diffused and softened the intellectual drive to a point where 
it is no longer capable of facing the complex issues of peace. 

Yet Documentary was founded in peace, with peaceful 
ends and ideals. Then it was outspoken and bold and the 
vigour of the ideal was reflected in the clear-cut technique 
which startled many a critic into applause and appreciation. 
That appreciation was, perhaps, artistic at the expense 
of the social content, but, nevertheless, it was stimulating. 

Is the present lull due only to the retirement* some 


would say advancement* of leading directors into the 
commercial studios, or is it due to some incapacity to advance 
theory to keep abreast of contemporary events ? Is it* 
perhaps* due to the post war disillusionment which finds 
progress a vastly more complicated matter than was once 
so naively assumed in the 'thirties ? 

Political balances have changed. The reformers have 
responsibility these days and responsibility breeds caution. 
Caution encourages sober and un-exciting behaviour 
and imaginative lethargy. The wind is taken out of rhetoric 
and the fun out of agitation. If Documentary is really all 
it is cracked up to be* this should be all to the good. 
Politics as such was never in its line of business. Propa¬ 
ganda is a word that has long since lost its magic and 
sincerity. One cannot ignore the popular association 
now attached to that suspicious word. To-day people 
are hypersensitive in regard to being sold something. 
They resent being got at under a screen of official sponsor¬ 
ship or cultural veneer. That again should be a healthy 





influence on a movement which claims to be vital and 
sincere. 

The trouble, one may argue, is that the task before the 
movement is now so vast and so widely recognised that the 
outlines and objectives have become blurred and confused, 
and that what is needed is some strong central reorganisa¬ 
tion and clarification. The position having been won, 
must be consolidated and consolidation is never much of a 
military spectacle. 

However this may be, it does seem that the theory itself 
is faltering and that technique is either dusty or despised. 
It is high time a fresh invigorating wind stirred up some 
of the old enthusiasm and found new expression of purpose 
in contemporary terms. Let us get down to fundamentals 
and ask some basic questions. What is the purpose of 
Documentary? What is its methods and who are its 
patrons ? We might add, why Documentary at all ? 

The original dictum, its meaning quite clear at the time, 
was “Documentary is the creative interpretation of 
actuality”. What exactly does that mean now? For years 
it has been bandied about with so little thought that the 
original wording has become commonly altered to 
“creative interpretation of reality”. With reality substi¬ 
tuted for actuality, the whole thing becomes evasive 
and question-begging. Interpret into what, the novice 
will ask ? Creative to what ends, and is there any such thing 
as reality anyway ? 

One could start by saying that the modem democratic 
state owes its existence and practicability to an assumed 
high level of public education and responsibility which 
takes for granted that the ordinary citizen is in a position 
to be trusted with an understanding of the broad outlines 
of the society in which he lives and the issues put before 
him for his approval by his elected government. It follows 
from this that he should, in order to make a reasoned 
decision, have before him a basic minimum of information 
on these matters. The information should be impartial 
and reliable in its selection and representation. 

The citizen should understand the forces at work in his 
country. He should know what is happening in industry, 
education, on the land and in the laboratories. He should 
know his country’s position in the world, its social 
structure and its internal and external relationships. He 
should be aware of dominant social trends and equally 
of his own part in the community. Without these outlines 
his attitude cannot be intelligently critical and democracy 
will not work. The apparently impersonal events of the 
world must be related within the individual to the realities 
of human experience. 

It is not too much to say that only during the Renais¬ 
sance was there at any responsible level in society such a 
widespread degree of national and personal awareness of 
human potentiality. Certainly to-day, educationalists, 
sociologists, psychologists and all others who deal with 
popular feeling and behaviour will agree this awareness 
does not exist and that the ensuing apathy and ignorance 
interact to produce a degree of unrest and frustration that 
constitutes a grave illness, sapping the vitality from the 
democratic organ. 

Britain of 1948 has become a complex and contradictory 
environment within which the average working man, 
brought up on the old methods of education, thought and 
organisation, can no longer see beyond his weekly struggle 
to make ends meet, to perform his mechanical meaningless 
work, and to seek escape and enjoyment divorced com¬ 


pletely from his employment in the spare time at his 
disposal. 

It is surely the purpose of Documentary to make an 
effective appeal to the imagination of the layman and to 
fill the gap so unnaturally imposed, giving the individual 
a sense of community and purpose. Dealing with the 
objective nature of the community, it should point to the 
pattern and potentiality of Modem Man in the revolu¬ 
tionary nature of his ever-changing environment. Only 
through this can come the understanding and satisfaction 
which makes democracy alive. Only this way can freedom 
be retained whilst social disintegration is avoided and the 
old standards of civilization are given new life and meaning. 

Documentary is the natural expression of the modem 
democratic community, in terms of creative leadership. 
As such, it is a form of public service in the new and ever- 
widening field of adult education and public relations 
which can give mental unity to contemporary society. 
According to the degree of creative opportunity provided 
by that society for the individuals that form it, Docu¬ 
mentary is also a new and exciting form of artistic expres¬ 
sion arising from the community and formulated on 
co-operative lines. 

Let us put it in another way. Documentary is almost 
parallel to public health. The Documentary worker is, 
of necessity, in the position of a doctor, and requires the 
same knowledge of human nature, the same contact with 
reality and the same detached and objective observation 
and action. The doctor approaches the well-being of an 
individual through the environment of his body. The 
Documentary artist approaches him through his condition 
in the environment of his community. Both observe the 
entry, and trace effects, of new elements in their respective 
environments. Neither can dictate, neither can make deci¬ 
sions for the individual. Both must avoid dogma, partisan¬ 
ship or prejudice. The emotion must remain detached 
in the diagnosis and the remedy. But whereas the doctor 
can, on many occasions, supply treatment, documentary 
appeals to the intelligence and at this point becomes an 
art designed to enrich the individual by adding to his 
experience and understanding. Action takes place in the 
min d rather than in the body and the initiator is the 
individual himself. The remedy is not medicine but 
knowledge. 

In short. Documentary is the application of scientific 
thought and method to human problems and situations. 
In some aspects it is the most human and living of the 
sciences, if we take the dictionary definition of Science 
as the persistent pursuit of formulated knowledge. Its 
significence and value is the value of the situation 
examined itself. 

The faith that underlies Documentary is the faith of 
democracy and education. It is the belief that it is for the 
common good for man to know as far as he can, what he is 
doing and why. In war, it helped us to fight better, and 
in peace it helps us to live better and work better. The more 
we know of our environment the more interesting life 
becomes and the more readily and successfully we adjust 
ourselves to the conditions or alternatively adapt the 
conditions to suit our own needs. Knowledge brings 
mastery and control and adds to our tolerance and under¬ 
standing. Fear fades with the end of ignorance and self- 
confidence takes its place. The more we know of one 
another the less prone we are to be governed by passion 
and rash action. Documentary believes in finding practical 
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proof of successful living in its analysis of the human 
scene* 

Documentary technique should be designed to best 
express the art of living* Its prime role is one of public 
Service with a duty to maintain imaginative communica¬ 
tion between the citizen and the institutions he forms* 
From its faith should come vision, the power to under¬ 
stand the revolutionary nature of the changes for ever 
proceeding in the world as a result of human activity 
and natural forces. The order of change is implicit in 
nature, in scientific investigation, the advance of education 
and the maturing of group and individual thought and 
feeling. As long as life remains it will never cease and there 
is no stopping place for Documentary. The problems of 
to-day are not the problems of to-morrow* Ground nuts 
in Africa and bull-dozers in Brazil, political independence 
in India and National Insurance at home, atomic power 
and television, soil erosion and sexual equality, these and 
a hundred other things are disturbing balance of tradition* 
formality and custom and strain the old institutions 
and conventions* From any point of view there is a constant 
need for re-valuation. 

Equally important to remember is the fact that Docu¬ 
mentary service is no means a state monopoly* The 
institutions and Ministries of Government should be 
fully open to the understanding of the electors who maintain 
them, but many activities and functions of society are 
expressed outside of and even in opposition to official ad¬ 
ministration and these have as much need of interpretation 
and explanation as any others. There are endless matters 
of public implication and significance that take place 
privately within a nation in voluntary community life. There 
is the material within a nation, between nations and 
transcendental material in the realms of international 
affairs, all of which give opportunity for Documentary 
treatment on many different levels for many different 
audiences, be they primitive or civilized* black* yellow or 
white* literate or illiterate. 

Documentary is a new form of communication. In 
its way, it is as important and significant as writing or 
printing* The development of free societies as we conceive 
them requires an increasing use of this new medium. 
Progress and alteration in these days is made slowly and 
patiently by raising the lowest level upwards and by 
consciously foreseeing and accompanying the dynamic 
factors of change and development as they evolve* so that 
they may be placed within a civilized pattern of living. 

On the highest intellectual, academic and professional 
levels* there is much that cannot be communicated by 
mass media, nor fully understood or respected by lay 
audiences. But there is an overwhelming quantity of human 
activity that can be so interpreted and which the citizen 
needs to understand. The film* used with the full range 
of its potentialities, is by far and away the best suited 
medium. The appeal is duett and realistic. The exposition 
and stimulation to the imagination is chiefly visual and 
consequently is conveyed with the maximum of impres¬ 
sion* It is concise and vivid. In form, it is more inter¬ 
national than the unaided spoken or written word* Its 
platform has none of the artificial limitations of the stage 
and is well-established as a realistic means of showing the 
people to the people* Above all it has the maximum 
dramatic impact and the widest means of reaching an 
audience in permanent form* Quite literally, the docu¬ 


mentary film enables us to SEE how people live and 
to SEE what their problems are* 

Its present weakness as a medium is usually in its 
imaginative use* Because* for instance, natural non¬ 
professional actors have often been so impressive on the 
screen, it has been long argued that professional players 
have no place in the Documentary film. The result of this 
legend is often limitation on the range and emotional 
depth displayed* In the field of human emotions and 
relationships there are many occasions when the atmos¬ 
phere or emotions to be expressed are beyond the conscious 
range of the non-actor, and only an artist can re-create 
them and interpret them for an audience to feel and 
experience them in their full intensity, subtlety or sincerity. 

So many documentaries suffer from an inhibition about 
moving an audience and making them feel and live the 
subject with their emotions as well as their reason. The 
intellectual faculties are often at their lowest ebb in a 
cinema programme. Because entertainment has for so long 
been divorced from real issues* most of all in the film, 
it is too often assumed by sober documcntarians that they 
must follow suit* But the greatest in art is often associated 
with great human issues and the society from which 
they arise* Much of our learning and knowledge of life 
is apprehended through our senses moved by poets, actors 
and painters, arousing m us the sense of pleasure that 
is also understanding. The highest purposes of Docu¬ 
mentary can be achieved in a like manner, where the 
educational is implicit in the artistic* It is a remnant of 
Victorian harshness that assumes that instruction can only 
be gained under conditions of the greatest austerity and 
with the minimum of comfort and satisfaction, The older 
philosophy holds that we educate ourselves throughout play 
and enjoyment* 

Documentary should be by no means confined to purely 
factual reports, authoritarian commentaries and neat 
diagrams* Nainook of the North was the first film to point 
another way* and Paisa a more recent example. Providing 
the artists involved are by their nature imbued with the 
documentary faith and discipline, the creative works of 
their imagination and observation can be as close to the 
realities and dynamic springs of a situation as any purely 
factual survey or reconstruction* For some themes it is the 
only adequate approach* The profoundest changes in our 
society are deeply involved with our emotional responses 
and inner minds and can only be satisfyingly portrayed 
and understood in fictional and dramatic forms by artists 
who have a trained objective approach* It is not the only 
means of Documentary interpretation any more than it is 
the only artistic approach* But it is a way that has been 
neglected* How much more could have been made of the 
film about the Peckham Experiment* The Centre, in its 
brief twenty minutes, left everything of importance at the 
circumference, whereas a more imaginative and intimate 
approach would have brought the film and the audience 
to life as well as getting much nearer to the human signifi¬ 
cance of the theme. As it was, it never penetrated beyond 
the informational stage of a picture paper feature* 

Every teacher must at some time or another abandon 
his text-books and tell a story* Documentary must take 
off its jacket and get down amongst the men and women 
of the twentieth century to tell a few at least of the stories 
of our time* 
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TWO CONVERSATIONS 

WITH 

PUDOVKIN 

By 

Prof. C. H. WADDINGTON, Sc.D., F.R.S. 


it was in Poland last August that I met Pudovkin. I had 
no thought of recording these casual conversations until 
John Grierson told me that film makers might be interested 
in the points they raised—the first, a fundamental philo¬ 
sophical outlook, here illustrated by a current scientific 
controversy, and the second more specifically about films, 
and in particular the kind of films which Pudovkin felt to 
be of importance for the general cultural interchange 
between peoples at the present day. I took no notes, of 
course, since these were just the ordinary exchanges of two 
people meeting at a party; and I must therefore put words 
into Pudovkin’s mouth which he might not altogether agree 
with; but I think the main sense of his remarks is correctly 
given. 

To visit Poland, and to meet Russian intellectuals, is not 
easy these days, as the Treasury allows no money for the 
purpose. So when 1 received an unexpected invitation to 
attend a “Cultural Congress for Peace 1 ’, and was told that 
Russians would be going, I accepted with little hesitation, 
though the invitation left one completely in the dark as to 
what the official congress would be about. A party of people 
from this country—scientists, writers, artists, musicians, 
but I think no one connected with the cinema—were flown 
out to the city of Wroclaw, This is, perhaps, still better 
known to us as Breslau, a city which was fanatically defended 
by the Germans, who surrendered it only a few days before 
the fall of Berlin. By that time it had long been surrounded, 
and reduced mainly to ruins by shell-fire. This produces a 
different effect from the bomb damage we are used to. The 
trams clatter and grind along between mile after mile of tall 



facades, which look as though they had been cut out by an 
unsteady hand from a book of architectural drawings, and 
set up more or less vertically for the sole purpose of 
preventing the piles of broken bricks, which is all that lies 
behind them, from sliding down into the street. Along these 
theatrical avenues hurries a crowd of shabby changelings— 
Poles, largely displaced from the Eastern territories now 
incorporated into Russia, who have moved here last month, 
last week, or yesterday, to start such new life as they can in 
this heap of shards and splinters. The casual visitor is likely 
to be struck by the strangeness of finding, in this town of no 
roots, so much of the froth of city life in full flower—a gay 
night club in a cellar, street musicians, flower sellers, ice¬ 
cream men along the kerb, flowers again in a window box 
halfway up what had looked a completely backless facade. 

Only a few buildings were relatively intact: a huge 
Polytechnic in whose hall we had the congress, complete 
with headphones which gave out a simultaneous translation 
of the speeches into the four main languages, a congress 
bulletin which printed the speeches and portraits of 
important delegates, and in fact all the appropriate apparatus 
for an international congress, conjured in some remarkable 
way out of this mangled town; a great restaurant building 
on the terrace of which, overlooking a lake, one would come 
across Haldane, hunched over two or three pork chops and 
looking like a Barn Owl out of a Beatrix Potter book, or 
Picasso, looking much more like the Little Owl which has 
lately taken to haunting his own drawings, or Eluard, 
acquiring, alas, some of the contours of Oscar Wilde; and 
finally, in the centre of the town, a few hotels. 
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It was at one of these that a dinner party was arranged 
for about a dozen British, mostly scientists, and a similar 
number of Russians, We dined well—food in Poland, a 
peasant country, is quite amazingly lavish to our eyes, and 
is even impressive to one who has recently been to an 
international congress in Stockholm, as I had. The light 
Hungarian wines are not to be despised, and vodka, a drink 
with nothing much except its physiological potency to 
recommend it, is very cheap, and certainly does its stuff. 

All this made talk run easily, in spite of the need, some¬ 
times, to talk through the interpreters which the Russians 
had brought with them. The discussions I took part in, or 
overheard, seemed to be mainly on points raised by the 
Russians, In what sense, if any, could the poetry of T* S. 
Eliot be called decadent, as Fadeev had labelled it; had the 
British novelists and writers now become the provincials, 
and the Americans—Sinclair Lewis, Steinbeck, Dreiser, 
Dos Passos—the metropolitans (though reprehensible ones, 
of course) as Ilya Ehrenburg claimed? The differences of 
opinion, though pretty considerable, did not degenerate 
into squabbling. 

It was after dinner was over, when we were strolling 
about the room talking and finishing the vodka, that I 
found myself facing a middle-aged man whose face retained 
a boyish look of mobility and natural enthusiasm, which 
was in some contrast to the rather stern mask, bespeaking 
high purpose and no nonsense, which most of the Russians 
tended to wear, at least in public. He introduced himself; 

“Pudovkin, film director”* 

And I replied, “Waddington, biologist”, 

“Oh, how interesting* Do you know about our Soviet 
biology ? We have this geneticist Lysenko, whom I believe 
you people outside our country do not understand”* 


HERETIC BIOLOGIST 

Lysenko is an ambitious plant breeder and politician, 
who has persuaded the Soviet authorities that the orthodox 
science of heredity is not only useless as a practical help to 
agriculture, but is philosophically unsound in its belief 
in relatively stable “hereditary atoms”. In opposition to 
this he has revived the old heresy that the conditions of life 
may change not only the characteristics an animal shows in 
its own lifetime, but also the hereditary qualities it hands 
on to its descendants—an appealing but untrue hypothesis* 

“Well, we don't agree with him, certainly”, I said* “We 
don't think he has any good reason to throw over the 
standard theory of heredity which everyone else believes”* 

Pudovkin plunged straight into an explanation, “You 
see, we think that nothing exists just by and for itself. You 
talk of hereditary factors, as something isolated and 
separated from the rest of the world* I do not believe there 
can be such things. The essential nature of every thing, 
and every event, is to be found just in the way it is related 
to other things, and affects and is affected by them* It is 
like this”* He sat down at the nearest table, and drew on 
the doth a star-like set of lines, all crossing at one point* 
“Your hereditary factor can only be a focus, like this 
centre here* It can't be”—and he drew a black point, 
round and round with the pencil—“like that, just floating 
by itself”* 


“That's all right”, I said* “Everything must be related 
to something else* I suppose that is what is meant by 
saying things are dialectical* Anyhow, I agree with it* But 
all a philosophy can do is to tell you what to look for—it 
can tell you it is worth searching out the connections by 
which one part of nature is joined up with the rest* But it 
can't tell you what you will find. Most scientists in the West 
think that although there are such relationships between 
hereditary factors and other parts of the body, they are 
not as Lysenko claims they are* We think that the ones he 
claims are just what anyone might have expected to find, 
but that nature is actually different* The dialectical philos¬ 
ophy is very valuable in many ways, but not if you think 
you know beforehand what the relations between things 
must be”* 

“If you really do agree with dialectics, that things are 
essentially changing and affecting each other, and don't 
merely pretend to think it—that is good”, he said, “That 
is the important point, and, of course, I agree with you it 
is not easy* As to Lysenko, surely there are the facts he 
brings forward * . ” and we went on for a few minutes 
more to discuss the convincingness, or otherwise, of the 
experimental evidence, about which Pudovkin seemed sur¬ 
prisingly well informed* The party was breaking up and 
someone else approached and bore Pudovkin away. But I 
felt that in the few sentences we had interchanged, we had 
touched on some of the most fundamental aspects of the 
Russian outlook; its strength, in its insistence that the true 
nature and importance of an event arises only from the way 
in which it affects other things, and is affected by them, in 
the ever-changing flux of life; and its weakness, in being too 
prone to believe that it knows already how those effects 
must work out* 

* * * 

The next time I met Pudovkin was in Warsaw, to which 
many participants at the congress had travelled by sleeper, 
The Russians, as the local Sahibs, of course went First; 
the Westerners, Imperialists outside their own bailiwick, 
had to go in Thirds, nearly empty and pretty comfortable, 
but the arrangement reduced some of the Americans to 
rather childish fury, I had mentioned my previous meeting 
to an Indian novelist and critic. Mulk Raj Anand, and since 
Mulk is profoundly concerned with anything which might 
assist the development of a healthy indigenous Indian art, 
he asked me to try to introduce him to Pudovkin, so that 
they could discuss the Indian film* 

The opportunity came at a Gargantuan entertainment 
given by the Polish President, In the evening we had all 
gone, over the hot squidgy asphalt and through the partly 
resuscitated streets smelling of brick-dust, to the President’s 
Palace, entering somewhat self-consciously through files 
of grey tommy-gunned soldiers, at five yard intervals along 
the corridors and up the stairs; as they saluted each guest 
their heels clicked as resoundingly as if there were little 
wooden tomtoms built in; no Imperial guard could do 
better, but there was a tilt to their eyebrows which seemed 
to indicate that they would expect to be addressed as 
“Comrade”* 

I ran into Pudovkin between the tables laden with moun¬ 
tains of chocolates, caramels, fruit, vodka, wines and boxes 
of delicate Russian cigarettes with long paper mouth¬ 
pieces—he was smoking a pipe* which encouraged me, 
since I was too* We had to search through several rooms. 


each with four or five tables as overflowing as a Dutch 
still-life—there were more men in evening dress than one 
is used to seeing, but the ladies' toilettes were not exciting. 
And the brightest colours were the great panels of ribbons 
on the Polish military uniforms; until we found Mulk* 
dressed in a long-skirted maroon Indian coat and narrow 
yellow trousers* eating peaches with a beautiful Singhalese 
girl in a blue and gold sari—Miss da Silva* an architect. 

Pudovkiifs eyes danced with enjoyment* and the first 
mention of Indian films set him off. Of course* films were 
the most important of all art-forms for new countries to 
develop at the present time. The paradoxical result of 
modern technical progress had been that peoples came less 
near the required degree of mutal understanding than they 
had done previously; the techniques of travel have annihil¬ 
ated physical distance faster than the techniques of com¬ 
munication have decreased ignorance or psychological 
misunderstanding. And the most powerful way of showing 
one people to another is by the film* which expresses not 
barely an idea* but the gestures* the movements* the very 
body of a nation's life, “Is America really like its films 5 * ? 
someone began to ask. “No* no* of course* not many of the 
studio films—though there are some good ones”* he burst 
out. “But what you want to make is films of ordinary 
people in their natural life, not just film-stars in an artificial 
story. Of course* the film may contain a story* a drama. But 
the most important films are those which* fundamentally* 
deal with a whole people* a whole way of life* not just one 
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Three books reviewed by 


THE three books now under review are all concerned with social 
rather than academic education. Two are the garnished reports 
of pieces of research. 

Audio-Visual Paths to Learning r * one of these two* shows how 
anticipation of film content determines the amount of social 
understanding and factual information to be gained from it. The 
fault of too many other studies in psychology may be found here. An 
experiment is designed so that it must yield positive and easily- 
handled results 3 but the potential value of the results receives less 
consideration, la the present case, it scarcely needs an experiment 
to prove that* for example* previous study of difficult words in the 
sound track or preliminary questions and answers on the topic of 
the film are aids to understanding. However* a subsidiary result 
of this study, namely* that bright pupils gained as much from the 
films as dull ones* is of greater interest. This contradicts the find¬ 
ings of a number of other investigations. Doctors Wittich and 
Fowlkes suggest that elsewhere the brighter pupils have not been 
adequately motivated or prepared* while the duller ones have been 
stimulated by the novelty of the situation* with its freedom from 
class routine* to become superior observers. If that is the true 
explanation of the difference in findings* then pupils of all 
standards of intelligence should benefit greatly from well-planned 
visual education. 

Doctor Sterner* in her study of high school pupils 1 * has tried to 
discover whether it is the medium of film* radio* comics* etc.* 
or the interest to be gratified which provides the main attraction 
to ^leisure language” activities. She has also been concerned 


individual. What India should produce is something full 
of its own particular variation on the universal human 
themes. And that does not mean just a prettily arranged 
series of moving snapshots. It is a creative task. But you 
must forget everything you have seen from outside India— 
follow your own vision, your own people, your own land¬ 
scape”* 

“And what do you think of the film inside India” ? asked 
Mulk Anand, “We have this great number of illiterate 
peasants who can be appealed to by their eyes with the 
film”. 

“Ah, there you have something very powerful in your 
hands. The film is the greatest teacher* because it teaches 
not only through the brain but through the whole body”, 

“Don't Americans often give you the impression that 
they are moving, or talking* and even feeling, like their 
favourite film star” ? 

“America is the land of the star* and of publicity. It is 
really childish* that. But if the film really expresses the life 
of a nation, the best life, it can be a great educator without 
reducing people to automatic copies of a sham 55 . 

“Could you write an article about the film for publication 
in India” ? 

“Of course”. 

And the discussion finished by Pudovkin promising to 
send a contribution to Anand’s magazine of Indian art, 
“Marg”. 


AND THE ADOLESCENT 


STANLEY OREANU 


with ( a ) the habits of pupils in their choice of films* radio pro¬ 
grammes and reading material; (b) the interests of adventure, 
humour and love* as offered in these media; (c) the effect of sex, 
school grade, intelligence and socio-economic status or choice 
of media and interests. Her main conclusion that the interest and 
not the medium provides the attraction is hardly supported by her 
evidence. This shows rather that* if a particular medium satisfies 
one of an individuals interests* then it is likely to satisfy his other 
interests to a similar degree. 

Looks Listen and Learn 3 has been left until the end because it 
raises less debatable points than the other books. By no means is it 
the least valuable. Tested and usable advice is given on the 
employment of audio-visual equipment and materials. Film and 
film strip* radio* television and the like are dealt with as means of 
broadening the activities and understanding of clubs and other 
communities. Unimaginative group organisers, and there are 
more than a few* who use films at least as a way of attracting dull 
wits to their dull-witted assemblies, are warned off the track. 

1 Audio-Visual Paths to Learning * by W. A. Wittich and J, G, 
Fowlkes. (New York; Harper* 1946. 2 dollars.) 

1 Radios Motion Picture and Reading Interests : a Study of High 
School Pupils , by A. P. Sterner. (New York : Columbia University* 
1947. 2 dollars.) 

^Look, Listen and Learn: A Manual on the Use of Audio-Visual 
Materials , by L. Harry Strauss and J. R, Kidd. (New York: 
Association Press, 1948, 3 dollars.) 
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SCOTLAND . * AND THE SCREEN 

By 

DONALD SUTHERLAND 

{Formerly Film Critic for the " Glasgow Herald ”) 


we scots do not feel that we have been well treated by 
the film producer. For some unknown reason, Scotland, 
seen through the lenses of a film camera, seems to turn 
into a caricature of herself. 

To the best of a long recollection, our troubles began 
when Miss Janet Gaynor played the eponymous role in a 
work called Annie Laurie. She and her father, Mr. Ernest 
Torrance, dwelled with his entire clan inside a castle 
twice the size of Edinburgh’s Waverley Station. At the 
drop of a hat the drawbridge would fall and the clan march 
out. It was composed almost entirely of pipers arrayed as 
for the Oban Games and Miss Gaynor in a tartan habit 


mounted on a white arab horse, velvet bonneted and eagle 
feathered, would take the salute as they marched forth to 
war. It was distressing, but not so astonishing as an 
ancient British version of the Mary Stuart legend in which 
the Queen, awaiting execution in Fotheringay Castle, went 
to weep in a casement from which Stirling’s Wallace 
Memorial was clearly visible. 

Hollywood countered with the Katherine Hepburn film 
of the same luckless Queen. Frederic March played 
Bothwell in a kilt and went around with a tail of pipers 
who discoursed the Jacobite airs of Baroness Nairn. The 
film was so moving that one Glasgow audience was im- 
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pelled to heave a brick through the screen and a legend 
persists that the good Bailie before whom the offender was 
haled expressed more sympathy with the accused than the 
accusers. 

Of screen Barrie, the less said the better, but the Scotland 
of Sir James was never that of the normal Scot so much 
as a fey synthesis of his highly individual imagination. 

Hatter*$ Castle * recently resuscitated* may have been all 
very well for the Sassenach but appeared quite incredibly 
bogus to the S;ot compelled to listen to players striving in 
an unknown tongue. The Ghost Goes West gave an occasional 
flash of authenticity when Hay Petrie or Elliot Mason 
held the screen and the Scots sequences of The Thirty* 
Nine Steps were Just tolerable* thanks mainly to an Edin¬ 
burgh newsboy. 

Nor must one forget Victor Saville who always had a 
soft spot in his heart for Scotland, He got something of 
the right feeling rather than any technical exactitude into 
his Storm in a Teacup . But none of these films ever touched 
the life of the country or the thoughts of its people any 
more than M.G.M’s dreadful Green Years in which so 
excellent an actor as Charles Cobom floundered in a bog 
of sentiment for interminable hours. 

All of which is, you may rightly say, destructive and 
useless . . what do you want ? 

The Welsh miner has had his films , . . why not his 
Scots brother ? Surely there is a story in the new mining 
towns which sprung up during the war on the banks of 
the Forth, If that is not sufficiently popular a subject, why 
not football ? Nowhere in the wide world does the partisan 
spirit run higher. Heaven help the young Celtic fan who 
tries to walk out with a lassie whose Dad supports the 
Rangers, Surely* too, we might have a film on that finest of 
the fine arts* poaching ? The script exists ... it was 
written by John Buchan and is called John MacNaL 

One would like to see Messrs, Powell and Pressburger 
who came closer to the bull’s eye with / Know Where Pm 
Going than any of their predecessors and successors, take 
their Technicolor cameras up to St. Andrews and shoot 
an academic murder mystery with a golfing background. 
There is no setting more picturesque than that grey old 
town lapped by blue water, set in green links fringed by 
yellow sands and flecked with the scarlet gowns of students 
from the ancient University". 

But Scotland today is far more interested in her practical 
problems than her romantic past, problems for which she 
is evolving her own solutions in her own way without 
much benefit from Westminster. 

There is a better film to be made about the Clyde 
shipyards than the lukewarm Shipbuilders which married 
an indifferent story to some excellent documentary shots 
with the result that neither quite came off. There is drama 
too in the Hydro-Electric schemes which have been so 
frenetically opposed by the romanticists* raging because 
the views which delight them during a fortnight’s holiday 
are imperilled for the ultimate good of those who live 
there all the year round. Certainly more drama than that 
was on that Hebridean Isle where, if it was not “always 
afternoon 3 ’, at least every night was Amami night for 
Miss Patricia Roc—and that good actor John Lanne 
snuffed and snuffed till he smelt “death about the house” 
like some Celtic Gagool. 


But in case any producer may be actually considering a 
Scots film, there are one or two things he should keep 
firmly in mind. For instance, that the Scots themselves 
differ vastly in speech* outlook and interests. An Aber¬ 
donian would be no more comprehensible to an Argyllshire 
shepherd than a Yorkshire ploughman to a Cockney. The 
Lowlander is far more akin to the Dutchman than he is to 
the Highlander. Let him, in the name of all that’s holy, 
forget the vaudeville legend of the Scot suckled on Scotch 
with a purseful of moths in his sporran. The French film 
has proved over and over again that idiom is an asset, not 
a liability. In the past, directors like Saville or Hitchcock 
cast English players in Scots parts because they feared 
that the Scots accents might be too broad for a potential 
American audience which never materialized* I have not 
heard that Harry Lauder or Will Fyffe ever modified 
their rich Lanarkshire for American tours. 

And, above all, stick to the present. The past is too full 
of pitfalls . , , witness Bonnie Prince Charlie . 

That unfortunate film completely missed what is really 
the most astonishing thing about the whole of the ’45— 
the character of Charles Edward himself. When the 
Standard was raised at Glenfinnan* to the clansmen gathered 
round it the Prince was just a young foreigner who spoke 
no more of their language than they of his. They had come 
out because their chiefs called them out, chiefs who had 
their own loyalties and private ambitions or ancient wrongs 
to spur them on. There was no “mystique” in the minds 
of the clansmen about the House of Stuart, Yet when the 
Highlanders turned back from Derby, there was not a man 
of them who would not have let Charles Edward walk over 
his prostrate body. How was the change brought about? 
By exactly the same qualities which make a really good 
infantry officer adored of his platoon. They loved him 
because he shared their hardships and their successes and 
was at endless pains to understand them personally. All 
through the retreat when the Staff rode, the Prince marched 
on foot with his men. They knew that he was right to trust 
them, as he did at Prestonpans and Falkirk, when Lord 
George Murray* with his experience of Continental warfare, 
never really did. It was a triumph of sheer personality . . . 
indeed if Charles had come as a military commander-in- 
chief, and not as a Prince of the Blood subject to advice 
from his council, the story would have been very different. 

But the picture never bothered to develop the Prince’s 
character . . . and when one remembers that there are 
Eric Linklaters and Compton Mackenzies and Bruce 
Marshalls about, . , why* Oh why. Miss Clemence Dane ? 

Its no use crying over spilt milk. Every producer* how¬ 
ever good, produces what is called a “turkey” now and 
again. It is a pity that this should have been Sir Alexander 
Korda’s particular bird. The most bitter criticism to which 
I have listened came from a lady who went to Mull this 
autumn for a fortnight’s holiday, during which she was 
compelled to wear oilskins all and every day. 

“You will observe” she said “that the ‘forty-five’ took 
place in bright sunshine . . * I just don’t believe it,” 

To conclude* a note of warning. Leave Rabbie Burns 
alone* It might have been Katherine Hepburn or Frederic 
March who evoked that brick * * * I wouldn’t know. But a 
Burns from Hollywood would leave no two bricks of the 
cinema standing one upon another . * * no, not even if he 
were played by Bing Crosby, 
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IRELAND AND THE DOCUMENTARY 


By 

JOHN GERRARD 


IN Ireland we have an unfortunate tendency towards 
gossiping happily for hours over a theory before emerging 
from pipe dreams into action. This weakness* combined 
with other factors* has left us far behind other nations in the 
field of film production but it has led to a fuller appreciation 
of the power and value of Cinema as a social force—an 
influence* moial and cultural* requiring special considera¬ 
tion by a country which is striving to occupy worthily its 
own modest but individual place among the nations of our 
world. 

The stress of the troubled years prior to the unsatis¬ 
factory Treaty of 1921 greatly sapped the morale of the 
Irish public* making it bovinely submissive to the flood of 
foreign amusements which came so copiously and con¬ 
veniently. The miserable civil war brought further 
disillusionment and induced a feckless atmosphere similar 
to the Jazz period in Britain. 

Then the valiant recovery of British Cinema provided an 
encouraging example for Irish enthusiasts who noted with 
keen interest the development of the factual film and the 
application of its services to the community. 

An attempt to found a film society flopped in 1930 but 
six years later the movement got well under way* setting 
bravely about the task of fostering public appreciation as a 
preliminary to promoting native production. The Govern¬ 
ment showed its approval by inserting a clause in the 
Finance Act of 1939 making films required by a cultural 
society free of import duty, 

A number of teacher members formed a subsidiary 
committee with a view to championing the use of instruc¬ 
tional films in schools. With regard to adult education the 
value of documentaries was effectively demonstrated by the 
arranging of special shows in connection with National 
Planning Conferences and Health Organisations. In 1942 
the Film Society hit the newspaper headlines with a series 
which included Smoke Menace , Defeat Diphtheria, A.B.C.D. 
of Healthy The Harvest Shall Come , Spring Offensive, Water 
Power , Transfer of Skill, Mediaeval Village * Cover to Cover * 
Clean Milk and Children at School Considerable public 
interest was aroused and a large number of responsible 
citizens began to realise the possibilities of the factual film. 

Muinntir na Tire (People of the Country) determined to 
stem emigration by brightening rural life, formed mobile 
projection units to essay Ireland's first large-scale enterprise 
in adult education. Through the small towns and villages 
they travelled* showing films of agricultural interest as well 
as a variety of entertaining instructional films. 

Dail Eireann had been sponsoring occasional films in 
connection with recruiting For the Defence Forces as well 
as the increasing of Food and Fuel Production. In 1944 a 
comparatively generous grant-in-aid of £2*000 yearly was 
allocated to die National Film Institute which was formed 
to begin a whole-hearted effort “to ensure that this modern 
miracle known as the Film shall not be ceded completely to 


commercial interests* but shall play its part in maintaining 
and strengthening our national cultural integrity”. The 
first objective was the assembly of a library of instructional 
films; purchases by a shrewd Viewing Committee soon 
expanded this into one of the finest of its kind in Europe, 
The facilities are being utilized by organisations in almost 
every part of the country—schools* trade union groups* 
local authorities* Young Farmers* clubs* agricultural 
societies* welfare organisations and youth clubs. Shows are 
requested and arranged for industrial concerns and army 
units* for hospitals and sports clubs; several of the larger 
firms have commissioned planned series for their employees. 
The Irish Red Cross has contracted for the servicing and 
distribution of films dealing with Tuberculosis and general 
health. So also has the Dublin Corporation, in connection 
with the Schools Medical Service and the Mass Radiography 
campaign. The latest experiment is that of the County 
Dublin Libraries Committee which has arranged for a 
series of educational programmes in the various County 
Libraries, 

Political parties and Gaelic Revivalists have also en¬ 
deavoured to make use of the Film, Their efforts in 
particular have suffered from the lack of home productions. 
Imported documentaries* however excellent in themselves* 
often fail to drive home their message; they have been 
shaped for a community living under different conditions. 

Sporadic efforts have been made to produce feature films 
in Ireland but it becomes increasingly obvious that the 
industry will have to be built up gradually by cautiously-run 
companies determined to fulfil a modest yearly programme 
of short documentaries. Indeed* these are the productions 
most urgently required to play a part in dealing with various 
internal problems peculiar to the country. 

Happily a number of such units are already in existence 
and gradually but surely advancing on the road to 
prosperity. Public bodies and business concerns are learning 
to appreciate the results which can be achieved and 
accordingly the commissions are becoming more frequent, 
though many of them are for sub-standard productions. 

Pressure is being exerted on the Government to provide 
a Central Studio complete with the necessary modem 
equipment. The need for specialist films is so apparent that 
a variety of organisations are backing up the agitation and, 
in addition* can be depended upon to furnish the contracts 
which will enable full value to be obtained from the 
facilities. Also required would be a Central Laboratory for 
developing* printing and sound recording. 

Gaelic Revivalists* sick of seeing their herculean efforts 
nullified by imported vacuities, are most anxious to obtain 
films recorded in the national language and presenting 
native culture and ideals, A Dubbing Studio is especially 
desired for the fitting of foreign films with Irish dialogue. 

Even more urgently required are instructional designed 
to present methods of improving Ireland’s main industry— 
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agriculture. Poultry and dairy fanning subjects have been 
suggested to the Electricity Supply Board* while the 
Government has received numerous strong hints from 
groups like the Young Farmers* Clubs, 

The Irish Red Cross has proved particularly enterprising 
in making use of the screen, sponsoring films regarding 
public health and planning to sponsor more in the near 
future. 

Apart from these films required specifically for national 
use there are many which would be of interest to other 
countries which, indeed, must be wooed if more ambitious 
productions are to be attempted—the home market would 
not warrant the expenditure of more than a few thousand 
pounds. 

Native units alone can give to the world films which are 
intrinsically Irish in speech and background, imagination 
and wit* poetry and sentiment. If the content is sincere such 
documentaries can pay their way in Britain, America and a 
variety of countries. Foreign producers tackling Irish 
subjects are naturally unable to achieve the authentic mental 
approach and this has been lamentably evident in historical 
films such as Captain Boycott * which failed to put over 
adequately the true drama and humour of the incident. 

As a start it has been advocated that simple shorts be 
made portraying various aspects of Irish life and work has 
already begun on a series dealing with the leading towns* 
their inhabitants* industries and places of historic interest. 


The first concerns Drogheda and shots range from medieval 
towers to a shoe factory, from the large cement works to a 
tumulus coeval with the Pyramids. 

Ireland presents a field rich in documentary possibilities* 
a field which has as yet been practically unexplored. In 
regard to advertising alone* there are sufficient firms with 
the necessary means and enterprise to ensure good support 
for a modest industry. In addition the Government is con¬ 
templating the use of the medium for publicising agricultural 
and industrial developments with a view to obtaining the 
maximum support and co-operation. Many of such 
sponsored productions would be sufficiently interesting for 
exhibition overseas. Excellent material is offered by the 
ambitious housing schemes, hydro-electric plants, the 
winning of turf by machinery* the various rural crafts and 
customs; there is a mine of folk-lore which could be 
combined with shots of relevant antiquities of which there 
is no dearth. With reference to travelogues the country 
abounds with scenery and historic associations while the 
climate is ideally suited to colour photography. 

Such* then* are the films which Irish documentarians 
plan to offer to their own people and to the world—films 
portraying every aspect of a leisurely progressive and 
cheerfully Christian way of life which still survives amid 
modern bitterness and materialism. They hope to play a 
worthy part in maintaining the great European traditions— 
for the Irishman is never really happy unless he has an ideal 
to elaborate and broadcast! 
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THE SHORT FILM IN ITALY 

By 

ADRIAN REID 


in 1945, the official Italian list showed a production of 
only eight short films. This excludes the more ambitious 
full-length documentaries* such as The Italian Army's Part 
in the Liberation. Eight short films in a year. Two years 
later* in 1947* the year’s registered production had jumped 
to nearly two hundred. Even without the shorts which never 
got as far as the registration stage (and there are plenty* in 
every country)* this is evidence enough of a very healthy 
activity. 

What type of company produced these films ? Roughly* 
there are three categories. In the first are the big companies 
to whom short film production is more or less a sideline— 
Lux* Scalera* Universalia, United Artists, and so forth. But 
the combined production of these companies is less than 
fifteen per cent, of the short film total. 

The second category is INCOM. A category by itself* 
because INCOATs primary interest and cinematographic 
raison d'etre is neither features nor shorts, but newsreels. 
Newsreels which* be it said* are as efficient and entertaining 
as anything in England, and none the less so for the “spot- 
the-error” stunt competition included at the end of each 
edition, INCOM’s contribution to the list of shorts is less 
than five per cent, of the total* and most of them are in a 
rather special class, being reportages rather than “creative" 
films. 

Twenty per cent, is accounted for. We are left with some 
150 films produced by small companies specialising in such 
production, the greater part of which have come into 
existence since 1945. What caused this great expansion? 

The first factor* perhaps* is reaction. In 1925, Mussolini 
started the Institute Nazionale Luce; this, from small 
beginnings, gradually assumed a monopoly of all short film 
production in the country* including newsreels. (On a 
recent location, I found the only way to explain to people 
that I was shooting documentaries* and not features* was to 
use the word “Luce”, “Un Luce”). And although producers 
were given encouragement and excellent technical facilities, 
subject matter and treatment were very much prescribed by 
the insidious demands of Fascist propaganda. 

Although there is still a small State production unit 
bearing the name “Luce”, the Institute ceased as a State 
monopoly with the fall of Mussolini's administration. The 
field was suddenly and miraculously clear for all-comers. 
Sandro Pallavici founded INCOM and cornered the 
newsreel business* and other short film enthusiasts, finding 
themselves for the first time in twenty years free to do 
exactly what they liked* availed themselves largely of the 
opportunity. 

The second factor is financial. You can make money out 
of a good short film in Italy. The film is submitted to a 
board of judges, and if it receives their approval it is 
entitled to three per cent, of the takings of the whole 
programme of which it forms part. That is the second point 


in the Italian system; a short film is “married” to a feature 
from the very first and remains with that feature during the 
whole course of its distribution. Obviously, it is in the 
feature producer's interest to have a good short with his 
film; to make up, in fact* a balanced programme. So, if a 
short is good enough to be chosen to accompany a real box- 
office attraction, three per cent, means a handsome return 
to the producer. 


Top Heavy Enthusiasm 

But I think few of the new short film producers have gone 
into the business simply for the sake of profits. They arc 
enthusiasts. They love their country and are aware of its 
great pictorial possibilities* and of its almost embarassingly 
great artistic heritage, And, like all Italians, they have a 
strong feeling for the dramatic. These two things arc com¬ 
bined in their films—and the results, one sometimes feels* 
are too strong, almost top-heavy. The commentaries even 
of quite unimportant films read often like a verse from 
Homer. Good, yes, but too theatrical, too much a “song of 
Italy”. But all these short film producers arc sincere* and 
bursting with ideas—that is worth a lot of faults. 

What about these small production companies, what do 
they comprise* how do they organise themselves ? Let us 
take as an example one of the most successful of them* the 
Phoenix company of Rome. Since its inception two years 
ago* this unit has: (a) produced sixteen very successful 
shorts, (b) gained six festival awards, and (. c ) kept itself on a 
sound economic basis and capable of further production. 
There are two things to add: the unit has done no sponsored 
work at all during this period, and two years ago only one 
of its four members had any knowledge of film. 

They are enthusiasts. The idea and initial backing came 
from a private person of not unlimited means* Guido 
Manera, who believed that quality in any art was of value 
for its own sake, and that good short films could play a part 
in educating other people up to a higher cultural standard 
in which he himself believed. A stranger to film production* 
he devoted himself to finding a director whose ideas seemed 
roughly in accordance with his own, and giving him a free 
hand to develop those ideas in terms of film. 

At a time when in England short film units are either 
closing down or existing entirely on sponsored films* it is a 
gesture that seems almost too good to be true. But it is not 
a unique case in Italy; it typifies the spirit present in the 
documentary film world. 

The chosen director was Vittorio Gallo, a man of long 
film experience* and a rare combination of artist and crafts¬ 
man, Gallo had started with a 9.5 mm. camera at the age of 
twelve and later, voluntarily sraying with documentaries, 
(Continued on page 170 ) 
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had made no less than forty films for “Luce”. Now for the 
first time in his work he was free. 

Phoenix has two other people on its sraff: a co-director, 
Giulio Tomei, a prisoner of war who, after two years with 
Gallo, is now directing by himself, and a ruthless production 
manager with a “pay first and argue afterwards” policy, 
without which no form of business organisation can long 
survive in Italy. 

The company’s production schedule, issued shortly after 
its inception, was grandiloquent, ambitious, and (with 
nothing derogatory intended) typically Italian. Three series 
of films were outlined, the last being one in which: .. the 
human element, set in a frame of genuine artistic, touristic, 
or sociological importance, forms the inspiration and motive 
for a new style of cinematographic expression”. 

The schedule was never strictly adhered to. (It is 
difficult, perhaps, to set anything in a frame of genuine 
touristic importance.) But the company’s earlier productions 
were unusually sociological for Italy. They included films 
on American aid. Reconstruction, and an Institute for the 
Blind at Naples. The latter, made with great sensitivity, 
gained an award at the Venice Festival of this year. 

These sociological films were interspersed with more 
imaginative or fantastic productions. The first of these was 
the story of a dying sailor, whose memories take him back 
to the Island of Ischia, and its shores, where he spent his 
happy youth. A subject of too many possibilities to be 
condensed into one reel, and for this reason the film was 
not entirely a success, although it, too, gained a film Festival 
award—this time at Brussels, 

There followed two more films of the same sort, both set 
in Sardinia. One of these secured a prize at Locarno. The 
story is very slight, a shepherd who encounters the events 
of birth, marriage and death in the course of his daily round, 
but the editing (the work of Gallo himself) is masterly, and 


the whole forms a sort of slow-moving poem, in harmony 
with Porrino’s music, which was itself based on Sardinian 
folk-tunes. 

There was another group of films on places and traces of 
Italy’s history. These, although the quality may be higher, 
are very much in accordance with the trend of Italian short 
film production. They included films on the backgrounds to 
Homer and Virgil, Greek and Etruscan remains, the dead 
dty of Pompei. The last, twice a prize-winner, is an example 
of what an imaginative director can do with a “dead” 
subject. 

In their latest production, the unit turns once more to the 
abstract in a remarkable film which is a pictorial inter¬ 
pretation and accompaniment to three pieces of music— 
the Nocturne from the “Midsummer Night’s Dream”, 
Mule’s Largo, and the Andante from Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony; all the scenes are shot in the country adjacent 
to Rome, hence the title, Lazio. 

The success of these films in festivals (and in the Italian 
quota stakes) is proof of their quality. Gallo is a craftsman 
of a high order, and a director to watch. But what of the 
subjects, and the style ? Particularly in the historical films, 
for these stand for the rest of Italian short film production. 

Yes, I must revert to my earlier judgment, these docu¬ 
mentary films are too theatrical, too Italian. For the scope 
of the films, the commentaries are too homeric, the shots 
too arresting. But the best ones are admirable now, and 
perhaps when the first flush of film freedom has subsided 
the others will tone down to my more prosaic taste. 

In the meantime, when we consider the wealth of ideas 
and energy, the production figures, the achievements of a 
unit like Phoenix in the space of two years, we must 
concede to the Italians that in the field of documentary film 
they are doing better than we. 


THE INDUSTRIAL FILM 


Editor y SIGHT AND SOUND 

Sir, John Shearman crystallized the problem of the industrial 
film when he said that the essential factor to be considered is its 
limits of content and audience. 

The presentation of Hamlet could not be appreciated if it 
appeared as a few sequences in an overwhelming display of 
Shakespeare's complete works, and an industrial film which 
endeavours to show every detail of the entire industry to all the 
people will fail to achieve any really useful purpose. As a simple 
expedient it might be cut into its various sub-sections which 
could be shown separately to selected audiences. But, being cut 
from an “all purpose” film, the subject would necessarily have 
been treated briefly and may prove disappointing to the audience 
to which it was specially directed. The industrial film should aim 
at presenting a complete picture of its particular subject and 
leave no lurking doubts or misapprehensions in the minds of 
those for whose benefit it was produced. 

Consideration for the audience should also be foremost in 
arrangements for distribution and exhibition. The in¬ 
dustrial film cannot afford to buy popularity on the scale of the 
“general releases” of the large national and international distri¬ 
butors. Neither has it sufficient “box office” to attract an audience 


from districts beyond the easy access facilities of local travel 
services* More often than not* this wide-spread potential audience 
is far too busy in its own industry to spare the time for long 
excursions for the purpose of seeing an industrial film, The most 
certain way of gaining the attention of this remote but important 
community is for the “mountain to go to Mahomet”* 

Probably the best example of this consideration for the audience 
is the new Shell-B,P. Farm Service* The special mobile unit 
equipped with a standard 35 mm* sound projector, together with 
a projector for film strips, is the first of its kind to be put into 
operation. A complete series of film strips, with supporting 
lectures, wall charts and diagrams in the charge of a competent 
lecturer covers the entire field of the maintenance and running 
of farm machinery. Sound films illustrate the different applica¬ 
tions and economies of petroleum in agriculture and by far the 
most popular is a film confined to the specialized subject of rust 
prevention. 

The unit is not designed as a mobile cinema, but is a complete 
and compact exhibition w T hich can be displayed in any church 
hall, schoolroom or barn right on the farmer's doorstep. 

Yours faithfully, 

N* F* Turner 




Magistrate’s Court : Who’s to Blame B.B.C. Television Service 


TELEVISION DOCUMENTARIES 

By 

B. BELLAMY GARDNER 


the word “documentary” at one time cast unrelieved 
gloom into the minds of many cinemagoers; and it is only 
during the last ten years or so, with certain exceptions, 
that the depression associated with the word has been 
gradually lifted. 

So, when British television introduced documentary 
features some while ago, there was a distinct atmosphere 
of apathy among television viewers who expected the worst. 
It is difficult enough in the first place to present a satisfying 
documentary on television; and it says much for the en¬ 
thusiasm and drive among the staff at Alexandra Palace 
that viewers now look forward with keen anticipation for 
future transmissions of this nature. 

The recent production dealing with the lives of the people 
who make up Show Business—a programme called 


Elvorelli’s, transmitted in mid-December, 1948—provides 
a useful example of vivid documentary drama from which 
to draw a very brief sketch of the background work in¬ 
volved in such a presentation. 

Television scriptwriter Duncan Ross, former film 
director and himself a member of show business for more 
than twenty years, suggested the theme to the Head of 
Television Programmes, Cecil M’Givem. Now Cecil 
M’Givem has a vast and practical knowledge of docu¬ 
mentaries, and it is fair to say that he is an extremely hard 
man to satisfy. Although this may sound harsh, his purpose 
is achieved in keeping everyone connected with television 
documentaries right on their toes; and it is no exaggeration 
to state that they make every effort to produce a good 
feature not only for their personal satisfaction but also in 
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the hope that M’Givem may give some indication—no 
matter how slight—that in his view the programme was 
of a reasonable standard. Even the faintest glimmer of 
praise brings joy to the hearts of those associated with 
him. At the same time the degree of praise is so small 
that producers leave him thinking, “ Dammit, I will get 
that man's whole-hearted praise”. So television document¬ 
aries get better and better; but the praise—'well* that is 
still served in minute portions, and then only after first- 
class presentations, 

Cecil M'Givem eventually approved of the idea of the 
proposed documentary, and asked Duncan Ross to work 
out the rough story treatment. The main visual and story 
points were established in this synopsis of about 8,000 
words, and the draft was sent to the television programme 
chief for his inspection. 

With the acceptance of this treatment the programme 
planning department contacted television producer Stephen 
McCormack to see whether he was interested in under¬ 
taking the production. Since Stephen McCormack had 
just finished one presentation he was free to embark upon 
this; and, further, as he has been actively associated with 
show business nearly all his life, he was especially keen to 
handle this documentary. 

Designer Richard Greenough, who had worked with 
Duncan Ross on an earlier documentary titled Magistrate’s 
Court , came into the team to deal with the settings. 

At one of the early conferences between these three, it 
was decided to visit “Elvorellfs”—a name shrouding the 
identity of a little hotel and restaurant on the borders of 
Soho and Bloomsbury* known to stage folk all over the 
world* After discussing the various points which cropped 
up they parted and went their separate ways: Duncan to 
set to work turning the synopsis into a workable script; 
Stephen to consider ways and means of moving the four 
television cameras available into the number of camera 
positions required; and Richard to start designing his sets* 
having in mind what he saw at “Elvorellfs”. 

Then came the casting. There were eighteen speaking 
parts (a fair number for television), but the position was 
made easier in many respects as Duncan Ross was writing 
the script with particular straight and variety stage folk in 
mind. At about this time Richard Greenough showed 
Stephen McCormack his preliminary plans for the settings 
in the studio. After some consideration they decided that 
certain minor alterations would have to be made to allow 
particular actors to move from one set to another very 
quickly* so that there should be no loss in continuity. 

It had already been decided that to tie up the story 
neatly it would be necessary to include a few outdoor shots; 
and to this end Stephen McCormack* Duncan Ross and a 
B.B.C. Television film cameraman took short sequences of 
a taxi driving up to, and leaving* “ElvorelliV. Conditions 
were somewhat unfavourable as it was raining hard, and 
several ungenerous remarks were passed about the state of 
the weather. The producer and cameraman caught howling 
colds and grimly croaked* £ T shall never forget this day”. 
Ironically enough, it was Remembrance Sunday. 

A few days later Duncan Ross finished the script. To¬ 
gether he and McCormack went over it* arriving at the 
general conclusion that it was too long. However* after 
certain cuts were effected, it was then passed to Cecil 
M^Givem. 


With the acceptance of this script the remainder of the 
work was, in comparison* easy. Photographs were taken of 
the interior of the real restaurant* and blown up to the size 
required for the studio sets; rushes of the film shots were 
examined and passed* and instructions given for a tele-cine 
print to be made (which* incidentally* has to be considerably 
lighter than an ordinary film print); and various catalogues 
of the technical requirements, scenery, props and furniture, 
and captions* were compiled. It is of interest to mention 
that 47 pieces of furniture were required, and no less than 
251 props were used—of which 196 were wanted for a 
restaurant scene. 

There were eight days of ordinary rehearsals in to wn, then 
one complete day of pre-transmission camera rehearsals 
at Alexandra Palace, and finally the transmission day. It 
is most unusual for any camera rehearsals to be held prior 
to the day of transmission; and in this connection the cast 
were exceedingly fortunate. So was the props man. 

Even this very brief outline gives some idea of the build¬ 
ing up of a television documentary presentation; a docu¬ 
mentary which lasted, as scheduled, an hour and a quarter, 

Elvorelli’s was one documentary during 1948. There 
were, of course* others* but it is sad to record that the per¬ 
centage of documentaries to other types of programmes 
has been pitifully small. Magistrate’s Court * No Other 
Woman , Alias and Report on Germany are others which 
come to mind; and there was one, too, dealing with the 
work of UNESCO —although that could more appropri¬ 
ately be termed an illustrated talk. 

Why have there been so few documentaries? Because, 
in the first place* there are but two documentary script¬ 
writers on the staff at Alexandra Palace (Duncan Ross and 
Robert Barr); and secondly for the reason that there are too 
few persons with an adequate knowledge of television tech¬ 
nique who can write suitable scripts. It is to be hoped that 
the B.B.C* Television Service may introduce more writers 
to television and give them the opportunity to study the 
limitations and peculiarities of the medium. Besides catering 
for the adult viewer there will come the time, not too far 
distant, when documentary dramas may be transmitted 
for the benefit of schools. There is a big future m television 
documentaries. 

A note about Magistrate’s Court y a still of which illustrates 
this article. This, as has been mentioned earlier* was also 
written by Duncan Ross* and is of particular interest be¬ 
cause it was probably the most ambitious programme of its 
type to be televised during the year. Split into three pro¬ 
grammes, the feature reconstructed much of the day-to-day 
work of the courts in this country. The production was 
by Ian Atkins; and the success of the venture was shown 
by the terrific viewer-response the series received. 

The main criticism which may be levelled against the 
1948 features is that the majority of them concerned various 
aspects of crime and the law. While this is doubtless a 
most laudable method of describing the follies of a career 
of lawlessness* the st Crime does not pay” motif recurred 
too frequently. There is* of course* considerable difficulty 
in choosing a subject suitable for adept dramatisation within 
the present studio confines; and that is why the Law ap¬ 
peared so often. Nevertheless* there must be other subjects! 

Taken by and large the documentary dramas in 1948 
were good, but there were far too few: 1949 should produce 
better, and certainly more* such presentations. 
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FILM AND FINE ART 

By 

GEORGE GRAHAM WALKER 


Ealing Studios 


sir Laurence Olivier’s famous remark that he conceived 
his film version of Hamlet as an engraving and not as a 
painting drew one's attention to the close relationship 
which exists between the art of the cinema and the art of 
the painter. This relationship continues to be demonstrated 
in many films and in many ways. 

Perhaps this is most heavily underlined in films such as 
Hans Richter’s Dreams that Money Can Buy, based on the 
work of Fernand Leger, Max Ernst and other painters, and 
Luciano Emmer’s The Story of a Mural, in which three of 
the most dramatic episodes in the Life of Christ are repro¬ 
duced entirely from wall frescoes of Giotto in the Chapel 
of Scrovengi, Padua.* There are other examples, however, 
some from the very early days of the film, which reveal 

* “Luciano Emmer and the Art Film”, by Herbert F. Margolis, 
SIGHT AMD SOUND, Spring, 1947. 


the influence of the artist on the cinema and which range 
from unquestionable detailed copying of famous pictures 
within the cinema screen to subtle echoes of the various 
“-isms” which are the product of the experimental painter. 

Mr. Ernest Lindgren, in The Art of the Film, speaking 
of the art of the cameraman has shown that he “seems 
to be in a position very similar to that of the artist planning 
a picture to be painted on canvas, but in fact the problems 
which confront him are fundamentally different”. The 
differences arise from the fact that each of the cameraman’s 
pictures is not meant to be self-sufficient but part of the 
visual flow, that it is a moving one and thus virtually 
nullifies the ordinary laws of pictorial composition, also 
that the picture space must always remain in the standard 
proportion of four to three. It is evident, however, that this 
has not prevented the cameraman, the director, or the art 





director from borrowing from the artist, on occasions, and 
making many of his rules their own. 

The first effects of this were seen in the days when it first 
became evident that the film could be classed as a new art 
form. The consequent striving after "artiness” led to a 
slavish imitation of pictures and compositions within the 
frame. As Vladimir Nilson has shown, in The Cinema as a 
Graphic Art , one of the chief reasons for this was that the 
art directors had come to the cinema from the theatre. 
The symmetrical sets corresponding to the frontal con¬ 
struction of stage scenery easily allowed of some imitation 
of the classic type of Renaissance pictorial art. These 
pseudo-classical compositions were predominant in theatri¬ 
calised cinema productions such as Nibdungs and Metropolis. 

It became obvious, with the introduction of greater 
flexibility in camera movement* that this would eventually 
lead to a lack of unity in the construction of the film, as 
these "reproductions” took their place in the mosaic of 
shots* including close-ups* which must* because of their 
dynamic quality, have a different construction altogether. 

The result is that to-day we seldom encounter these 
comparatively static long-shots* but there is still any amount 
of compositional copying which is usually so skilfully done 
that it is made to become an essential part of the film and 
almost invariably adds to its beauty and dramatic content. 

One example of this was seen in a British film* Latin 
Quarter^ showing ballet dancers. There is a moment of this 
film, and one may examine a still of it at leisure* which 
reproduces to some extent Degas’ La Repetition in the Tate 
Gallery* The placing of the spiral staircase through which 
dancers can be seen, the position and design of the windows 
and the general arrangement of masses are derived from the 
painting. The work of Degas has been similarly borrowed 
for The Unfinished Dance t the American remake of La Mart 
du Cygne . Here there is the addition of Technicolor. It is 
to be expected that the addition of colour will tend to renew 
the director's acquaintanceship with the painter, who has 
already worked out the problems of colour composition, 

There are many such examples in screen history and for 
one shot which derives in detail from the work of the 
painters* there are many which reproduce them in feeling 
and atmosphere. The person of Holbein was made to appear 
in The Private Life of Henry VIII and echoes of his work 
abounded in every foot of the film. Laughton’s first entrance 
as the King, framed in the doorway with legs apart and 
arms akimbo reminded one of the famous Holbein portraits. 
Rembrandt also bore certain influences of that master's 
work. Black Narcissus started with a shot of the Mother 
Superior standing by the window of her room which was 
pure Vermeer and ended with a scene of rising vapour 
which, with its suspended peaks and tall foreground trees* 
owed much to Chinese art. Seeing the colourful Blood and 
Sand * one felt that the scene showing the Crucifix in the 
matador's chapel was inspired by El Greco, 

To the producers of historical films, works of art con¬ 
temporary with the film's subject have been valuable 
sources of information* especially in presenting accurate 
period costumes and backgrounds. It is generally found 
that the art director who has made use of the graphic arts 
in this way has introduced into his production the spirit 
of the original works themselves and with that he has 
introduced a greater authenticity. Henry V , for all its 
splendour and movement in the battle scenes* scored 


greatly by having the backgrounds stylised so that they did 
not intrude on the poetry. And, as Olivier stated* the desire 
for contemporary realism in his backgrounds and costumes 
led him to the illuminated missals. 

To the producers of films based on famous books such 
as Dickens 5 novels and Alice in Wonderland , where the 
original illustrations and the text have become inseparable, 
these illustrations are invariably a source* and a necessary 
one* of authentic picturisation in the cinema. The debt 
to Phiz and others* for example* in the recent Dicken’s 
films is very marked. The disappointment which many 
filmgoers felt at the exclusion of the scene of Fagin in the 
condemned cell was as much due to the remarkable 
resemblance of Alec Guinness’ Jew to that portrayed 
by Cruikshank* which reached its climax in the harrowing 
drawing of Fagin's last moments, as to his brilliant 
Dickensian acting. 

The film of Henry F* however, showed further examples 
of the effect of the pictorial arts. The wonderful scene round 
the fire on the night before Agincourt was noticeably 
Rembrandtesque in its lighting* as the flames dramatically 
picked out the troubled face of the King. In the question 
of lighting the influence of the masters was as noticeable 
here as in the Vermeer-like picture mentioned above, and 
as in films presenting shimmering sunlit scenes where 
structure and line are ignored in an out-of-focus fantasy 
of very bright lights and subtle high-keyed shadows 
where one senses the influence of the work of the Impres¬ 
sionists. 

Impressionism* Expressionism* Surrealism* all have 
had obvious influences on the arc of the film. The Cabinet 
of Dr. Galigari is perhaps the classic example of Expres¬ 
sionism* in which distortions* strange perspectives and 
arrangements of light and shade which bear no relation 
to reality are used with terrific effect. 

Years before Salvador Dali designed the dream sequences 
for Hitchcock's Spellbound and before the makers of de 
Maupassant's The Private Affairs of Bel Ami * asked a dozen 
Surrealists to compete in producing a painting depicting 
The Temptation of St. Anthony some effect of Surrealism 
had been seen on the screen. Many of the glittering 
Technicolor musicals were given an added sophistication 
by setting the dance routine in a brittle Surrealistic world, 
into which fantasies only possible in the medium of the 
film could be introduced. As a result* in some instances* 
there was a completeness in the fusion of the players 
and the settings very rare in full colour films* which are 
often lavish riots of crude colour and nothing more. 

We recognise the fact that outside the influence of the 
graphic arts the cinema creates its own "-isms”* deriving 
originally from the painter* but built up into an art in its 
own right by the limitless resources at its disposal. 
Expressionism, especially* with the introduction of the 
sound track and the subtle integrations of sight and sound* 
has developed into something far removed from and hardly 
dependent on Expressionism as the painter knows it. 

It can be seen that the film-makers have repeatedly 
drawn on the heritage of the older art for inspiration, and 
by digesting the discoveries of the masters they have 
incorporated them legitimately into their technique and 
have thereby wonderfully enriched the work of the 
cinema* 
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Religion and Films 



SIGNS OF A 

RENAISSANCE 

By 

Father JOHN A. V. BURKE 


Illustrations from the film “Dr. Laennec ” 
directed by Maurice Cloche 


A writer in one of those mysterious magazines which 
appear from time to time to deal with films, glitter for a 
few months, then disappear like fireworks, treated his 
readers a couple of years ago to an article entitled, “I Hate 
Religion In Films”. The context made me feel that the 
writer probably hated religion anywhere. However, 
further reading of the article in question left me with the 
conviction that, with one important difference, I had 
much in common with its author. What he disliked in the 
films he mentioned was what he thought was religion, 
whereas I was appalled by the fact that it was not. “Religion” 
means a way of life and flows from the convictions which 
govern our ideas concerning life and the way it should be 
lived. Consequently, for religion to be a convincing 
ingredient of any film which deals with people whose way 
of life is coloured by their beliefs in, say, the Christian or 
Marxist or Mohammedan way of life, it should flow from 
the story itself. Any suggestion that it has been added for 
the sake of effect produces a film which is an embarrassment 
to members of the Faith and a source of derision to their 
enemies. 

There seems no end to the films which make use of 
religious subjects with an eye on the box-office. It is well- 
known that certain emotional reactions can be expected 
from suitably sentimental scenes in church or convent or 
monastery, and as a result we are treated to pictures which 
are built round a nunnery or presbytery just for the sake 
of effect. Seldom can even, the best directors resist the 
temptation to wring the withers with a cowl or wimple. 


Witness the incredibly banal ending of Brighton Rock, in 
which a simpering Sister destroyed the significance of the 
utterances about the mercy of God. They originally had 
point because, in the novel, they were uttered by an old 
and experienced priest in confession. In fairness to the 
director of this film, it must be added that the author 
connived by agreement with the vandalism his magnificent 
story thus suffered. A further recent example is the episode 
in Paisa which takes place in a Franciscan Friary. It is 
false and stupidly sentimental. Rosselini, whose gift for 
observation has brought him to the top rank of camera¬ 
man directors, is here guilty of the fault of artificiality 
which mars so many films which use religion as a feature. 
The unvarnished truth about life in a monastery—or the 
story of a soul in love with God—is usually itself of sufficient 
intrinsic dramatic worth not to need the gilding of the 
glamour department. 

It might have been thought that films with a religious 
theme could not be really successful. The phenomenal 
success of Monsieur Vincent, however, is proof of two 
things. First, that films with a religious theme can be 
artistically satisfactory. Second, that people will go to see 
them. Monsieur Vincent has broken records wherever it 
has been shown. In every large city and town in France 
and Belgium, in Italy, in South America, it has attracted 
the greatest interest. In London it has achieved a record 
and as a result of continuous demand it has now been 
shown to the trade for ultimate distribution in the pro¬ 
vinces. This interest, though mainly inspired by Catholic 
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reviews of the film, is not exclusively due to Catholic 
support. The crowds that have flocked to the Curzon 
cinema in Mayfair are certainly not all Catholics. Neither 
are the critics of the national press who with a singular 
unanimity hailed the film when it was shown to the press 
last summer. I quote Leonard Moseley as typical of the 
rest: “it is one of the greatest pictures that has ever been 
made and certainly the most moving ... I do not know 
anyone who would not want to see this film, for it is full 
of moments you will cherish, J only hope someone will 
have the intelligence to take it and show it far beyond the 
confines of a Mayfair cinema”. 


AND OTHERS FOLLOW 

Monsieur Vincent may be regarded as the first of a 
series of films which will demonstrate that, when treated 
with honesty, religion can both serve the cinema and be 
served by it. Though it has carried off a number of dis¬ 
tinctions at the Festivals and other concourses of merit, 
and though the performance of Pierre Fresnay as Vincent 
de Paul is one of the most perfect pieces of work to be 
seen for many years in any clime, the film is not without 
weaknesses. The vast amount of material available in the 
life of de Paul inevitably makes for anachronistic com¬ 


pression. The characterisation of other figures in the story 
does not escape theatricality. The telescoping of the 
Thirty Years War leaves the British audience perhaps 
confused as to the significance of events. Still, Monsieur 
Vincent has inaugurated a new era of religious films of 
quality, films in which basic charity need not be obscured 
by pious gestures and sentimental phrases. 

It is, therefore, satisfactory to know that the team which 
made the Vincent de Paul film has also made Dr, Laennec 
which had its premiere in Metz on November 29th, 
Laennec is principally famous for the fact that he discovered 
the method of stethoscopic auscultation and thus revolu¬ 
tionised war against tuberculosis. He was a man of re¬ 
markable character. All his life a victim of the dread 
disease which at length carried him off, he fought valiantly 
and unremittingly against his “enemie”, as he termed it. 
Born at Quimper in 1781, Rene-Theophile Laennec is 
considered, both in France and elsewhere, as “the father 
of modem medicine”. His scientific ardour was equalled 
only by the devotion with which he practised his religion. 
He sacrificed everything to his profession, his family, his 
health, ambition. His life was an example of one who 
devotes himself entirely to the service of humanity. Such 
a life has obvious attractions for the film-maker and 
Maurice Cloche, who has set himself the task of making 
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filmically known those Frenchmen who have been of 
great service to their country has repeated with Dr, Laenmc 
the technique which he brought to Monsieur Vincent * 

Once again he has sought the financial assistance of the 
many when refused by the self-interest of the few. Once 
again he has the co-operation of the team of technicians 
who helped to make Monsieur Vincent memorable. Claud 
Renoir’s beautiful photography has been repeated. Jean 
Bernard-Luc again provides the script. The small studio 
at Billancourt is the scene of efforts which would cause 
some of our Hollywood-minded technicians to suffer 
from claustrophobia. 


QUICK SCHEDULE 

Sixty-nine days were allowed for production; as a result 
of the devotion of his team the film was finished in forty- 
nine days, Pierre Blanchar, refined* fastidious* with an 
astonishing natural likeness to Dr, Laennec, interprets 
the role of the doctor. Saturnine Fabre, Jany Holt, Pierre 
Dux, Vital, Janine Viennot make up a group of players 
with more than the average of ability and distinction. In 
addition there must be mentioned the thousands of persons 
with enough interest in the film to give their modest 
contribution to its production costs, Maurice Cloche 
writes “If this film has been made, it is only because 


thousands of friends of the French cinema had confidence 
in me. When I found that a number of professionals had 
no faith in this film, I asked, as I did in the case of Monsieur 
Vincent , that the cinema-goers give me their support. We 
have been able to bring together thousands of people 
willing to assist us in putting on the screen one of the great 
but comparatively little known Frenchmen, Sums amount¬ 
ing to 1,000 francs have been arriving at the studio each 
day till the film was finished, thus proving that in using a 
subject of such nobility and humanity one bad the 
enthusiastic backing of the cinema-goer”, 

Maurice Cloche has expressed his intention to continue 
to make films with similar subjects. He proposes to do so 
with the help of the same financial backing, that is to say, 
the ordinary people who will contribute their modest 
share, gaining a similarly modest profit but having the 
satisfaction of knowing that they are helping to produce 
films that elevate rather than lower human dignity, films 
that present a truer picture of France to the world than 
many of the facile productions that win the easy applause 
of the film-debauched, 

I saw Dr , Laennec in the studio projection-room at 
Billancourt and can witness that it has the same qualities of 
integrity, simplicity, human appeal and recognition of the 
transcendental things which, in addition to great skill on 
the part of actors and executives, made Monsieur Vincent 
such an outstanding piece of work. Further, I have no 
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hesitation in hailing it as a second really religious film 
from the same source. If Maurice Cloche would now turn 
his attentions to a film life of Leon Harmel, the industrialist, 
friend of Leo XIII and father of Catholic Sociological 
Action, he would complete a trilogy of film biographies 
that would set the foundation for truly religious films in 
the commercial cinema with which no one need be 
embarrassed. 

Despite popular opinion to the contrary, it is not often 
that the Catholic Church officially associates itself with the 
production of a film. In the case of Monsieur Vincent, it 
was a section of the International Catholic Cinema Office 
which initiated the collection of its production funds. Dr. 
Laennec was not assisted by any such intervention, though 
it has the approval and encouragement of the Film Office. 
But now we come to a film which has, in the most explicit 
form, the approbation and encouragement of the Church 
through the mediation of the International Catholic 
Cinema Office. Indeed, not only has the Vatican mani¬ 
fested its satisfaction but other denominations also have 
been asked for and have accorded their patronage. The 
cinematographic services of the United Nations also have 
given their patronage to what is, I think, the first interna¬ 
tional effort to make a film dealing with the Passion of 
Our Saviour. 

Under the title, The Divine Tragedy, a project is now 
well developed to produce in at least three languages a 
film centring round the last hours of the Life of Christ. 
It will be entirely uncommercial in conception, apart, of 
course, from the necessary expenses of production which 
are being collected throughout the world from persons 
interested by the tremendous influence for peace which 
such a film is calculated to wield. 

It has been the dream of Abel Gance for many years. 
His is a name that needs no introduction to those versed 
in the early history of film. The celebrated author of 
J'Accuse, Napoleon , and other similar films is one of the 


few great names who rank with D. W. Griffith and Chaplin 
as truly significant in the development of the cinema. 
Gance has written the scenario for The Divine Tragedy 
and starts from a conception of the story which is from 
every point of view entirely fresh. It is completely pene¬ 
trated with the spirit of charity towards God and man, 
and, linking up the modern frantic search to control 
atomic energy with the political and religious intolerance 
which brought about the death of Christ, shows that, if 
atomic warfare should blast the world, it will be equivalent 
to crucifying again the Saviour of mankind, for the message 
of The Divine Tragedy is that all men are brothers in 
Christ and whatever is done to the least of men is suffered, 
eventually, by all. 

The film will be made in Egypt and Switzerland. The 
cast is entirely non-professional. The part of Christ will 
be played by a Greek priest who will not again be seen on 
the screen. The difficulties of censorship which prohibit 
the figure of Christ may present difficulties to those who 
will want to have The Divine Tragedy shown in this 
country, but since the film is intended rather as a religious 
discourse than an entertainment, it is to be hoped that by 
the time the film is ready for distribution the authorities 
will have been induced to relax their rules for such an 
exceptional case. 

With three such films as Monsieur Vincent, Dr. Laennec 
and The Divine Tragedy available or shortly to be so, 
there is every reason to hope that the bias against religion 
in films discernible, and rightly so, among some critics, 
will be dissipated by the recognition of true worth and 
honesty. 

No one wants to see the screen used exclusively as a 
sounding pulpit. But religion has a right to make use of 
the screen and when it does, it should be accorded the 
courtesy of competent production and adequate presenta¬ 
tion. 
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REST-AND UNREST 

By 

BRIAN SMITH 


A critic recently wondered whether Your Children’s 
Sleep will cause neuroses in parents. The basis of such 
comment is not the factual content of the film. If a basis is 
unnecessary, I can reply by asking whether the critic 
thought he diagnosed a developing neurosis in himself, and 
we can cry quits. 

Before attempting to answer the query, one would need 
to know the difference between a neurosis and the unhappy 
mental state of a person changing his mind: because the 
film did try to encourage changes in the behaviour of 
parents. Before guessing about its possible failure, we ought 
to have some notion of the effects of its possible success. 

TAKING ADVICE 

Advice, whether from a movie or any other source, is not 
upsetting if it has already been taken. There may be 
boredom; or the effect commonly encountered by preachers- 
to-the-converted—applause. 

When, however, acceptance of advice would involve a 
change in behaviour, there is often complete rejection. 
(“New fangled notions: don’t hold with them”!) 

But if resistance to the advice begins to dissolve, the 
person concerned enters the unhappy state of being “in 
two minds”. Being in two minds as to whether one's actions 
are harmful to a child is to have a considerably uneasy 
mental condition. The person can retreat into believing that 
meaning well is the same as doing well, and mother knows 
her own child best, and so on. Or, the person can advance 
into acceptance of the advice, in which case, provided the 
changed actions appear to benefit the child, satisfaction will 
seem to be worth die preliminary worry. 

The state of being in two minds may last only a short 
time, but, while it lasts, the cause of the mental upset may 
be disliked. 

So a film writer, attempting to encourage this kind of 
thing, must expect his work to receive some adverse 
comment. If he “succeeds” too much, the picture will get 
rough receptions and its showings be curtailed. If he fails 
utterly, it may get good receptions because the advice is too 
easily resisted in the form in which he’s presented it. 
Slight success may cause the movie to be ridiculed: more 
often, to be yawned into oblivion. The aim is to succeed 
just sufficiently for the movie to be widely shown, in spite 
of its success. 

Perhaps this suggests that audience reactions are not 
easy to interpret. Indeed, little is known of what films do 
to people: nothing of the extent to which it is done. 

HOW TO FIND OUT 

Knowledge about the effects of seeing motion pictures 
has been acquired in three ways: by introspection; by 
enquiry; by observation of behaviour. Scientists have to 
take into account the limitations of each of these methods. 

Thus introspection is unreliable in that no person can 


make himself aware of his own subconscious emotions—of 
all of them, anyway; either by denying their existence, or 
by bidding them come into the open and show courage 
(some of them are feats). 

Enquiry is unreliable in that people don’t answer 
questions the way litmus paper reacts; emotions influence 
replies. The method is further handicapped in that 
language, written or spoken, can be a very crude form of 
communication. 

The difficulty encountered during observation of 
behaviour is no doubt familiar to private detectives: the 
watcher influences the watched. 

Yet investigators (of a different kind) can be accepted by 
individuals, by families and by social groups, so that, with 
full permission, searching enquiries and observations are 
carried out. Discoveries can be interpreted and the 
interpretations tested. This is not a quick or a simple 
process. Through over-eagerness, and through suppressed 
fears, the mistake is commonly made of carrying out 
inadequate tests, taking reactions at their face value and 
jumping to conclusions. 

HOW NOT TO FIND OUT 

Neatly all of us, including critics, use the method of 
introspection, and little else, to estimate what films do to 
people. Yet we tend to say, and to believe, that our methods 
are of enquiry and observation. 

The reason for our lack of faith in the method we actually 
use may arise from conscious denial of the value of intro¬ 
spective knowledge. But during the course of film produc¬ 
tion, anyway, it more often arises from another difficulty. 
When two or more hunches are in opposition, the usual 
assumption is that only one can be right. Yet—for example— 
if I assert that a scene will amuse an audience, and someone 
else asserts that it will be merely irritating, we may both be 
right because there will be not one audience but many 
differently constituted and in different places. Admitting to 
each other that we may both be correct doesn’t solve the 
difficulty, because we must now decide which of us has 
authority over the other—either to leave the scene alone or 
to change it. The loser thus has to accept defeat without 
changing his hunch. Frustration so caused may be re¬ 
pressed, or may explode into a scene more tense and 
dramatic than any in the f ilm! 

The alternative is to show the film to other people 
whereby, if their reactions appear to favour one or the other 
hunch, or neither, we will be perfect gentlemen and change 
our hunches . . . perhaps. 

Whether hunches are in conflict or in accord—whether 
we are settling an argument or being oh! so scientific— 
those of us concerned in making the film, or in subsequently 
being able to use it, are emotionally biased in various ways. 
Our (perhaps outwardly calm) appearance conceals inner 
conflicts. We couldn’t interpret the results of the try-out 
objectively, even if we had the necessary skill. This applies, 
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perhaps a little less strongly, when the film is not “ours”, 
because we are still biased about films in general. 

Strength of will does not eradicate bias: it merely 
suppresses some emotions, releases others. 

A delusion to ensnare us still further is that members of 
the try-out audience will make full unhibited attempts to 
convey exactly what the film did to them. This involves 
denial, on our part, that they have subconscious minds, and 
astonishing belief in the swift precision of language and the 
subtlety of words like “Yes” and “No”. 

A SIMPLE QUESTION? 

To enlarge this latter point from introspective knowledge, 
I will give my replies to the query, “Did you like Paisa 
“Yes” five times, “No” twice. The two noes attempted to 
convey to close friends my dislike of certain aspects of the 
picture (its merits being taken for granted unless specifically 
denied by me). The most emphatic yes was to a relative who 
sneers at the “inevitable triviality” of the cinema. My 
answer to the question in a written questionaire would 
largely depend upon the apparent motive behind the 
investigation, and perhaps on die difference between YES 
written, and “Mmm-yes . . spoken. 

Are tryouts, then, washouts? I believe they are often 
harmful to the film and to the film makers: though I do not 
go so far as to suggest that they cause neuroses. 

THE BASIS 

Before rushing into the matter of how the effects of films 
can be discovered, let’s ask whether we think a society 
believing the cinema capable of causing riot, rape, robbery 
and good behaviour, should make vigorous efforts to verify 
such contentions. Would those who agree be prepared to 
change their own behaviour as the result of discoveries 
about the effects of film-going ? 

It is easy to be deluded about this: easy for me to think 
that facing facts is much pleasanter than facing hunches. 


There is no evidence to support such an idea. Had a 
scientist, instead of a producer, told me my amusing scene 
was irritating. I’d have been just as upset. No scientist 
should expect me to believe him, merely because of his 
status. He’d have to help me to change ray behaviour: 
during which process I’d probably dislike him. 

Yet, if I don’t believe such an endeavour could succeed, 
it would be dishonest of me to urge that the investigation 
be attempted, and mere eyewash to say that the skills exist 
but are at present not used for this purpose. My remark that 
results could not possibly be obtained swiftly or easily 
could be interpreted as an expression of anxiety: of hope 
that results will never materialise in case they put me in the 
unhappy state of being in two minds. 

Perhaps courage is what’s required in the face of such a 
prospect. Perhaps tolerance is what’s required in the face 
of criticism that has no factual basis. Certainly a film maker 
has just as much right to resent a published hunch as a 
critic has to write it. The result of these conflicting emotions 
is frustration, and will continue to be frustration until very 
much more is known of what films do to people. 

This doesn’t mean that criticism is useless, any more than 
it means that films, articles, books, lectures fulfil no purpose. 
Emotionally-inspired comment gives us material with which 
to test our individual beliefs and to attempt evaluation of 
beliefs that are commonly accepted. Only through criticism 
—of one kind or another—can we realis e that introspection, 
enquiry and observation are each unreliable methods of 
conducting research! 

In asserting that no such methods of testing audience 
reactions have yet been satisfactorily applied, but that they 
could be if existing skills were permitted proper use, I am 
being a critic: inviting readers to test their beliefs in the 
matter. Those who already agree will, perhaps, already have 
yawned or may be feeling very pleased. Those who disagree 
may well be disliking this article. Neither reaction will 
prove it good, or bad: there is no basis for such assertions— 
yet. 


THE HEART OF THE BUSINESS 

By 

D. C. SMITH 


somewhere along the rocky road to fame and fortune, 
which only months ago it seemed to be treading straightly 
and strongly, the British film industry has taken a wrong 
turning. The quality of its products is not, generally 
speaking and with honourable exceptions, what it used to 
be—still less what it promised to he. 

The casual observer may be forgiven for deeming this 
curious, because, when all is said concerning the injuries 
done the industry by present doubts and disputes—and 
much may admittedly be said on that sad score—one is 
yet left contemplating wonderfully-equipped studios, 
generously and efficiently staffed, expertly organised from 
top to bottom and back again, and adequately fed from a 
marvellously ingenious system of finance; in short, a 
shining and superb machine, all ready to turn out nothing 
but the best. 


Yet from it has lately issued a disturbingly large quota 
of the second rate. 

It may be arguable that the reasons for this are multiple; 
but I suggest that, at the most cautious rating, one of the 
biggest is that the general approach to film making has 
become emphatically over-technical: that the processes of 
preparation and production are no longer viewed as 
essentially exercises in the expression of alive-and-kicking 
ideas, but as something entirely reducible to a matter of 
man hours contributed by a various collection of 
practical tradesmen. 

No place is reserved, in fact, for the unassessable element 
of inspiration. 

It is not difficult to appreciate how sympathy for this 
approach gained ground in some sections of the industry. 
It involves a proposition peculiarly attractive to what may 


be called the business mind—that film production is a 
function fundamentally similar to, say, motor-car produc¬ 
tion. In the latter case, one turns out so many marketable 
motor cars per year by simply putting together the usual 
tried and tested parts (sound wheels, reliable engine, 
colourful coachwork, and so on) in the usual places. In 
film production, one does basically the same, with the 
more or less incidental difference that the tried and tested 
parts to be put together in this case are picturesque settings, 
a reasonably handsome hero, a passably heavenly heroine, 
emotional complications (preferably involving a psychia¬ 
trist), probably a measure of violence, perhaps a lacing of 
music (preferably involving a piano concerto, specially 
composed), and, perhaps, when handling the comedy 
model, some well-rehearsed custard-pie throwing, or a 
certain amount of judicious hide-and-seek under ladies’ 
bedsteads. 

It is an overwhelmingly plausible proposition to the 
business mind. It translates the whole production process 
into no-nonsense quantitative and statistical terms. It 
makes everything a reassuring matter of mathematical 
calculation. 

Now business minds, in the natural order of things, 
belong to business men; and business men, rightly and 
necessarily, run the film industry, which, by reason of its 
vast financial involvements, must, from the purely practical 
viewpoint, be a going commercial concern. It is, therefore, 
virtually inevitable that among the controlling, accounting 
and administrative hierarchy of the industry, the mis¬ 
conception of film-making as a completely technical affair 
should be frequently—if often enough unconsciously— 
accepted. That is an unavoidable circumstance and is not 
in itself of much moment. What does matter is that this 
misconception, entailing belief in the efficiency of the 
“motor car” method of production, should penetrate to the 
creative levels responsible for the conception of fresh films. 
For the films-to-formula process, for all its surface logic 
and appeal, has one fundamental flaw. It doesn’t work. 
Just as our analogic friend the motor car without the power 
to move conferred by the combustive magic of a gallon of 
petrol is merely seats on wheels, so a film uninfused with 
the force of human inspiration—a conviction, a protest, 
a dramatic entertaining or comic vitality—is merely 
pictures on a screen. 

At this point, we may consider a little more closely why 
a misconception understandably acceptable to the business 
mind should prove also acceptable to what, for present 
purposes, may be called the creative mind. Why, in other 
words, has the technical approach found favour at the 
production and story levels, where, if anywhere, its inherent 
fallacy should be recognised and proclaimed ? 

Look again at this huge and marvellous machine whicb is 
the film industry—and say whether you think it has any¬ 
thing to do with art ? Cables and cameras, carpenters and 
clerks, engineers and electricians, administrators and 
accountants, machinery and money—all this, and art? 
Aren’t the two a world apart ? Perhaps people other than 
business men may reasonably think so. And, indeed, they 
do—even unto certain dramatic critics. Glancing, some¬ 
times with positive hostility, at this giant box of tricks 
assembled for modern man’s delight, and tradition-bound 
to days when the artistic dominion was under the exclusive 
sway of stage, pen, brush, and a comparatively few uncom¬ 


plicated craftsmen’s tools, they jeer derision at the notion 
that the fi l m and art are compatibles. Right through from 
interested business men to disinterested dramatic critic, 
you see, there is this persuasion that a process so thoroughly 
and complexly mechanical in its practical application as 
film-making must necessarily have its motive power 
provided mechanically too. 

In the context of this general scepticism, it is not 
entirely surprising that the creative levels in the industry 
have, in some instances, become converted to the technical 
approach naturally approved at the solely commercial 
levels. 

Well, are they, perhaps, right? Is film-making, when 
brass tacks are reached, merely a mechanical process or 
an art? 

On this question, we can link back to the first point— 
the deterioration currently apparent in varying degrees in 
British productions. I have suggested that this deterioration 
is due at least in part to indifference to the inspirational 
factor. From this it follows that the essence of any film 
worth the name is inspiration of one kind or another, and 
that without that essence no film can achieve vitality and 
significance, no matter how much organisational and 
technical skill is directed to its making. The heart of a 
good film, in short, is its inspiration. And what is the 
heart of a good book, play or painting, if it is not inspira¬ 
tion ? What is the heart of all art if it is not inspiration ? 

Thus, ironically, film-making stands proved an art by 
the fact emerging from its misuse: that its core is 
inspiration. 

The fallacy of the technical approach is now disclosed. 
Like the misguided loyalists who only recognise the older 
art forms, it mistakenly identifies tool and technique with 
content. Its error is comparable with the assumption that 
all that matters in painting is paints, brushes and a steady 
hand—in authorship, a competency in handling language 
and an efficient printing press. A more informative com¬ 
parison lies between all the complicated paraphernalia 
of the film studio and, say, the painter’s palette. Both are 
simply artists’ stock-in-trade, means for expressing 
inspiration, in themselves only technically interesting. 

The reflection that the well-being of all the glittering 
ramification that is the film industry is primarily dependent 
on this entirely incalculable and uncommercial quality 
of human inspiration may be startling in some concerned 
quarters. Startling, perhaps—but surely salutary; for on 
this reflection one recognises clearly the key influence in 
the industry: not the accountant, administrator or tech¬ 
nician, but the individual who must be the source of the 
golden attribute of inspiration—the writer. 

The lesson is plain. Look to your writers. Their status is 
no less than that of the artist. From them must come the 
conceptive drive which sets in motion this intricate tool of 
twentieth century art, the film studio. True, the inspiration 
it is their concern to provide must be accepted and furthered 
by the studio team, from director to players, before it can 
successfully flower into film; but if it is not there at the 
start, the utmost exertions of all these interpretative 
personalities will be vain. 

To sum up. The heart of the film business is inspiration. 
The source of inspiration is the writer. When that is 
sufficiently recognised, the industry will return to the 
road up. 


THE QUARTER IN BRITAIN 

By 

ARTHUR VESSELO 


the power of the critic in these days over the public may 
be a matter for argument; and it is certainly less than it 
once was; but the power of the critic to rattle the showmen 
remains beyond dispute* A first-class case in point is the 
Bonnie Prince Charlie fiasco* Met by a remarkable unanimity 
of disapproval, Sir Alexander Korda, the film’s sponsor, 
was so far stung into answering action as to engage a multi¬ 
plicity of hoardings in order to justify in large print his 
lavish but (it must be admitted) tedious Technicolor 
creation to the man-in-the-street. His apologia was courage¬ 
ous bur not entirely logical. To deny that the film cost a 
million pounds, only to affirm that it did cost half as much, 
was to ignore the sad fact that to the common man the 
difference between the two sums is much the same as the 
difference between infinity and half infinity; and to argue 
that criticism had been ungenerous because a number of 
previous products of London Films had been applauded 
was directly to invite the gentle counter-argument (if one 
were necessary) that a company which sets itself a reasonably 
high standard must expect to be judged by that standard. 
In any case the sizable excisions made in the film after 
the appearance of the reviews were an implicit acceptance 
of some at least of the criticisms* 

It is said that Mr, Rank is considering doing away with 
private press-shows* so that the critics may be surrounded 
by the atmosphere of a genuine audience* Possibly there is 
something in this; but it is still largely irrelevant to the 
main points at issue. No audience, however "live”, will 
turn a bad film into a good film; it will not even turn a bad 
critic into a good critic* though it may make him erratic 
in different ways. The root trouble is with the films, not 
with the reaction to them. In the half-dozen or so years of 
the war and soon after, British film-making at last showed 
itself able to compete on a professional footing with the 
best of other countries; but, having demonstrated the 
potentiality, it has since then been far too largely restrained 
from putting the potentiality into solid effect by the pressing 
requirements of quantity militating against quality, by an 
excessive and unimaginative reliance upon the converted 
play and the converted novel, and by an ingenuous belief 
that more money spent must necessarily mean more value 
received. To which must be added the psychological 
inhibition of past achievements felt as establishing too 
exalted criteria in the public mind. 

In the past quarter some sixteen British first-features 
have been delivered into the light of a West End first per¬ 
formance, This does not include the Scott film, which is 
just too late for review in the present article. Of the sixteen, 
over half have been so nondescript (or occasionally worse) 
as not to merit serious criticism. Among them are one ex¬ 
travagant failure, already noted —Bonnie Prince Charlie— 
and such an item as that would-be comedy of high life. 
Woman Haier y of which one’s most poignant recollection 
is not of the romantic Stewart Granger doing unwonted 
slapstick tumbles, but of one’s own coming to life with a 


start for the third time, only to find the dreary thing still 
going on. 

Among the films that are worth looking into, there arc 
certainly some which, if they were really representative, 
might be taken as signs of grace. But their virtue* against 
the background of the company they keep in this and other 
quarters, shine forth more as isolated candles in a naughty 
world; and there is no current film so outstanding as to 
be able to atone for all the sins of its companions* Not 
even The Fallen Idol , so much acclaimed, nor The Winslow 
Boy> can carry such a load. 

The Fallen Idol y adapted from Graham Greene’s short 
story* “ The Basement Room,” is a study of the bursting 
of a childhood bubble—the dissipation of a small boy’s 
hero-worship for his father’s butler, through a chapter of 
unhappy accidents, Carol Reed’s direction has an excellent 
deftness and ease of touch, and a wit which is rarely 
laboured. As for his handling of young Bobby Henrey, it 
leaves us wondering what part artifice can have played in 
so natural a portrait* Yet it is too much to say that the film 
is without significant defects. The title itself is a dis¬ 
concerting lapse, bludgeoning a point where subtlety is a 
first requirement. The announced American title, “ The 
Eyewitness”* while only half there, is at least from this 
aspect an improvement. Sir Ralph Richardson, as the 
butler, is also an incomprehensible emendation; for, while 
the character he gives us is rounded and credible on its 
own* it is an ennoblement of the original and surely out 
of tune with its intention, Of the allegation that this is a 
tale "seen through a child’s eyes”, nothing perhaps need 
be said. The truth is that the film is agreeable and intelli¬ 
gent, and cleverly done, but not indeed a universal master¬ 
piece, 

Anthony Asquith’s version of The Winslow Boy is also 
a good film with flaws. The goodness comes straight from 
Terence Rattigan’s play on which it is based—a dramatiza¬ 
tion of the much-bruited Archer-Shee case of Edwardian 
days, when the country was set by the ears over the honour 
of a youthful naval cadet, wrongly expelled from Osborne 
for petty theft, The flaws, however, are the film’s own. Not 
that the film is on the whole markedly less dramatic than 
the play; it works up a considerable emotional power, and 
takes its audience vigorously along with it; but it does not 
retain more than fifty per cent, of the play’s logic. The 
play is anchored to a single set, and the trial* in principle 
the high-spot of the action, takes place off, yet the play¬ 
wright’s ingenuity makes of this a positive benefit. The film, 
on the other hand, moves where it will, to the judge’s 
bench and the jury-box, yet on the side of explanation it is 
actually more obscure, not clearer. There are profound 
lessons to be drawn here; of which the chief is not that a 
film can or should tie itself down to the artificial restrictions 
of a stage-play (indeed, it has normally no proper option 
but to extricate itself from them), but that a medium must 
learn to construct for preference with its own, not with 
borrowed material. 



From another play comes The Guinea Pig, and again we 
arc concerned with the tribulations of youth; though this 
time it is an elementary schoolboy sent as a try-out to a 
public school, and this time the particular boy is played 
by a grown-up actor, Richard Attenborough. There seems 
no compelling reason for a grown-up actor in the part, 
competent though he may be, but this is by the way. Under 
the Boulting Brothers’ expert manipulation, the film may 
give to the unwary a passing impression that it deals with 
fundamental issues. In fact, it does no such thing, but it 
is entertaining within its own formula and its own con¬ 
vention, and includes an admirable and at key moments 
moving performance by Edith Sharpe as the wife of the 
housemaster (Cecil Trouncer). 


THE HISTORY OF MR. POLLY 


A forthcoming Two Cities production 
for thej. Arthur Rank Organisation 


A pretty novelty in the sphere of derivations is Quartet, 
compounded of four Somerset Maugham short stories, 
directed by four diverse hands, with an introduction to the 
series by the maestro himself. Other films having a succession 
of separate plots (as recently Bond Street) have endeavoured 
to establish superficial links to bind the parts, but not so 
Quartet, with the result that the spectator has the sensation 
of being under mental machine-gun fire at the transitions. 
There is no time to absorb or reflect before the old is gone 
and the new on. The four pieces, despite the changes of 
detail and the tagged-on endings to which they have been 
subjected, are on balance neither better nor worse than 
their source: that is to say, they are shrewd and efficient 
(with variations) and go no deeper than they need. For the 
rest, refer to Mr. Maugham, his own private commentator 
and principal star. 


There are two minor films which have possibly received 
a little less than justice in some places. The one is John 
Paddy Carstairs’ Sleeping Car to Trieste , an express-train 
comedy-thriller of a well-known brand, and a matter 
of no frantic moment except that it does not make any 
bones about its uncomplicated aims and achieves almost 
completely what it sets out to achieve. This is something, 
and not to be ignored. The other is the shakier It’s Hard To 
Be Good, an airy concoction about a war-time hero who 
unsuccessfully preaches peace and goodwill in a quarrel¬ 
some post-war suburbia. There is a misfire somewhere, and 
one wonders from time to time, and particularly at the end, 
just what the general joke really is; but Jeffrey Dell’s 
direction gets quite an amount of amusement out of several 
of the individual incidents, and this again is something, if 
only a pleasant promise. 
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SCIENCE, RESEARCH AND FILM 

By 

ANTHONY R. MICHAELIS, Ph.D. 


science is A knowledge* a method and a social force— 
research a quest for truth and film a visual language* 

In this brief review of the interplay of science* research 
and film it is easier to know where to begin to tell the story 
than to decide where it ends. The three converge and over¬ 
lap in an infinite number of ways and it would be over-bold 
to state that there are subjects of scientific research where 
the film cannot help and equally incorrect to say that there 
are aspects of film making or film usage in which scientific 
research cannot usefully participate. 

In this survey it is proposed to do no more than sketch 
some of these many connections; to describe briefly the 
historical background, the making and usage of what are 
called "Scientific Films” and to outline some future fields 
of research. 

The Beginning 

Films have given to millions of people a feeling of 
participation in scientific research—the unexplored wilder¬ 
ness of this earth* the operations of the surgeon or the life- 
cycle of insects. 

How has it become possible to do this ? 

It is a short story in terms of human endeavour and is 
exactly 75 years old. In 1874 the French astronomer 
Janssen* then Director of the Montmarte Observatory* made 
the first scientific research film to study the passage of the 
planet Venus across the disc of the sun. He made it only to 
help his research on eclipses, and never developed his 
technique, He used a circular Daguerro-type photographic 
plate* placed it in the focal plane of a telescope and moved 
the plate by a maltese-cross in circular fashion; driven fay 
clockwork the plate described one complete revolution in 
72 seconds. He obtained 48 consecutive pictures through 
one lens on the same piece of photographic materia!. This 
had never before been achieved. It was a scientific piece of 
apparatus built to help one specific scientific research 
project* and then* when it had recorded what it was meant 
to record* it was forgotten or just filed away. This is un¬ 
fortunately equally true to-day when many scientific 
research records on films are made* evaluated by their 
originators and then filed away* unknown to all except to the 
maker. 

Janssen was the first to succeed but others had gone 
before him and there are many interesting pieces of apparatus 
recorded which tried to give a moving picture of a moving 
object. 

For example* the Fantascope by Robertson in 1799 was 
a projector on wheels, which when moved towards or away 
from the screen, with continuous refocussing* gave the 
impression of an approaching or receding figure. The 
Fhenakisticope by Plateau in 1833 gave the illusion of 
movement by viewing drawings through the slits of a 
turning cylinder on which the drawings were also made. 
Many attempts were made by the early scientists to achieve 
this one object—a moving picture. They were premature 


because the photographic film—as we know it to-day—had 
not yet been perfected. 

The discovery of celluloid in the i86o’s by Hyatt in New 
Jersey* the idea of Wilde in 1878 to use this new material 
as a base for photographic emulsions instead of the older 
glass plate* and Ferrieris concept to roll a strip of celluloid 
on which was a light-sensitive emulsion, the Molteni 
Brothers 5 perfection of the maltese cross movement—all 
these steps were part of the scientific development of 
photography and cinematography* Muybridge was the first 
to record details of animal motion* albeit with a battery of 
still cameras in his Descriptive Zoo-Fraxograpky and the 
French physiologist E. J. Murray used a similar "revolver” 
to Janssen’s to study the flight of birds (exposure i/72oth 
of a second). 

In 1899 Friese-Greene* perhaps more an inventor than 
an academic scientist* took out his master patent and he was 
the first to announce* to use in public* and to patent* a 
commercially practical cine-camera. 

In 1909 the Ethnological Society in London used cine 
films to record the life of natives in Africa and Australia* 
and in 1910 Professor Nawkorne showed films on the 
electrolysis of water and the combustion of iron-wire in 
oxygen to his classes in London. In 1909 Dr. Comandon 
used the laboratory of Charles Pathe in Paris to carry out 
the first piece of cinemicrography filming, the circulation of 
blood in a tadpole’s veins* at 16 frames a second* using a 
Zeiss Microscope and an arc-lamp. This was the end of the 
beginning; it had become possible to make films on 
scientific subjects, limited as yet* but quite clearly it could 
be done for both teaching and record purposes. 

Research in Feature Filins 

Many films since then have been made on scientific 
subjects* many research workers have used films for record 
purposes and a very large amount of research work has gone 
into the perfection of the commercial production and 
exhibition of cine films. Not many of these early scientific 
films have survived and it would be most interesting to 
have a concise history of this subject. 

It is possible for all but the youngest generation of film- 
goers to compare the colour film projected to-day with the 
earlier mono-chromatic silent ones and to realise at once 
the improvement in brightness* steadiness and clarity of 
picture. These of course are the result of unending scientific 
research into greater speed of film emulsions* better 
cameras* better projectors and screens, 

The Journal of the Society of Motion Picture Engineers 
has for over 25 years recorded this work in U.S.A. Its pages 
are full of painstaking developments in lenses* lighting 
apparatus, thermionic valves* photo-electric cells and the 
acoustic designs of film studios and cinemas—all applied 
research in physics; in chemistry the research on photo¬ 
graphic emulsions and colour film is another example of the 
same continuous striving for perfection. 
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But how many people have thought about the incidental 
research that has gone into the making of a feature film ? For 
example, in the Life and Death of Colonel Blimp a scene in 
1910 shows the British Ambassador to Germany standing 
in front of a fireplace in the Embassy in Berlin. Above the 
fireplace hangs a picture—how many of the thousands who 
saw this film ever noticed it ?—and yet it was a carefully made 
copy of the original picture which did hang over this very 
fireplace in Berlin in 1910: Queen Victoria in her Coronation 
Robes in 1838. This is just one illustration of historical 
research; other examples of interest are scientific research 
into the manufacture of artificial cobwebs to give an 


acceptable appearance of desolation, and into the size of 
waves necessary for the model of a ship photographed 
separately and independently to correspond in the final 
picture with apparent reality. 

When to-day one sees such scenes as, for example, the 
ballet in Red Shoes, one does not often think about the 
years of scientific research and improvement in film making 
technique which made possible such complex statements in 
this new visual language. 

After sound and colour, one major step remains to be 
taken: Stereoscopy; so far only one public stereoscopic 
cinema exists and that is in Moscow; some people doubt 





(Left) The lamp which made it possible to obtain 
the spotlight effect during the Ballet Scenes of “Red 
Shoes”-, using 300 amps, water cooled, it gives 1,200 
foot candles at 100 ft, 

(By Courtesy of Mole Richardson) 


The Ballet Scene from “Red Shoes” 
showing the effect of spotlight as 
normally used on the theatrical stage. 
(By Courtesy of The Archers) 








whether the additional complication is worth the costly 
research to bring it about, but surely a complete portrayal 
of movement will never be achieved without it. 

What is a “Scientific Film” ? 

According to some authorities, notably on the Continent, 
a film does not qualify to be called “Scientific** unless it is 
purely a research record of a scientific subject and only made 
for research workers; all other films of scientific interest are 
only strictly speaking “documentary” films. As an example 
of the “ Scientific Research Film” Janssen's pictures of the 
snn may be mentioned. 

The “Scientific Documentary Film” can be defined in 
two ways, either as a film about a scientific subject or as a 
scientific treatment in film-form of a given subject. Here the 
difference is between the concepts of science either as a 
body of knowledge or as a method. Very often films are 
made which are a scientific treatment of a scientific subject; 
they then fulfil both definitions. Perhaps the comparison 
between the two films Atomic Physics and How an Aeroplane 
Flies will make the distinction clear. The treatment in the 
former is purely historical and narrative, in the second the 
subject is treated in a scientific manner. Atomic Physics is 
an exposition of this science as a body of knowledge, How 
an Aeroplane Flies uses the scientific methods of analysis, 
explanation of details and final synthesis to convey ideas in 
visual language. 

The Scientific Research Film 

Many scientists have found films invaluable research 
assistants—they can act as observers in many circumstances 
where a human being would either be incapable of seeing 
the important facts or it would even be impossible for him 
to be present; the use of high-speed cameras taking several 
thousand pictures a second, has revealed the existence of 
phenomena often quite unexpected; time-lapse photography, 
taking photographs with a cine camera at given time intervals 
and then projecting them at normal speed, has allowed the 
observation of unobservably slow processes to be made and 
to be evaluated as an organic whole; the use of illumination 
outside the visible spectrum has shown up the unknown 
and unsuspected, 

A recent conference, called by the Scientific Film 
Association and held at the Royal Institution, considered 
every aspect of the Research Film under the heading of 
“Cinematography as a Research Tool”, 

This section is partly based on the remarks made by the 
speakers at this Conference, 

In Astronomy, the observation of the solar prominences 
had always been restricted to the brief moments when the 
moon blacked out the light from the sun and allowed 
photographs to be taken of the vast masses of white hot 
gases winch were shot up into space. Lyot, the French 
astrophysicist, invented an artificial eclipse and thereby 
opened the way for the making of a continuous film record 
of the movement of these prominences. 

By combining this technique with time-lapse photography 
it has been possible to make a detailed record of such 
occurrences as the emergence of the great solar prominence 
of September, 1937, which lasted for eighty minutes and 
reached a height of 620,000 miles; this can be seen in the 
course of a few seconds. 

The applications of films to research in Physics have been 
very numerous indeed, using it as a time-compressor, time- 


expander and at normal speeds as well as using infra-red 
and ultra-violet sources of illumination. Using inter¬ 
ferometer methods with films as a time-compressor it was 
possible to show the change of crystallographic appearances 
of quartz at the critical inversion temperature. With a 
camera running at ordinary speeds, the film has been mainly 
used in physical research work to record results which would 
have been difficult or dangerous for a human observer to 
obtain. Only one interesting example can be mentioned 
here: the recording of vibrations of electrical transmission 
lines due to high winds. The record for high-speed 
photography was probably set up in Germany in 1937 
when a short film, only 30 frames, was exposed at the rate 
of 10 million a second; the subject of the film—a bullet. 

In Chemistry it is most disappointing to note that 
cinematography has so rarely been used. Very few scientific 
research films exist. There is no real reason for this as the 
subject matter is not inherently more difficult to record 
than mathematics or biology. 

The burning of fuses and the explosions of certain 
chemicals have been filmed and another true research film 
on a chemical subject shows the absorption of water by 
ammonium nitrate during crystallisation which was filmed 
at 64 frames a second to show what was just too fast for 
human observation. 

Surprisingly as it may seem films have been used in 
Mathematics; the few that exist cannot be easily sub-divided 
into documentary and research films and may be considered 
here. The pioneer work by R, Fairthorne in 1935 is still 
perhaps the most outstanding example of the synthetic 
approach to motion pictures in mathematics. In ordinary 
cinematography any given movement is broken down into 
a number of different photographic images; in the synthetic 
approach “animation* 5 is produced by a number of individual 
pictures photographed on to a continuous length of film. 
Another method of achieving this animation was Fair- 
thorne s s method of drawing directly on to 35 mm. blank 
stock the diagrams representing the behaviour of the 
differential equation x + x = A sin Nt as it would appear 
on a purely visually operated differential analyser. 

In Biology research films have perhaps been more often 
used than in any other science. (Medicine is not considered 
here as it was reviewed in sight and sound No. 66 ,) The 
subjects of study are of course in continual motion and even 
such slow processes as cell divisions can be recorded on 
motion pictures using suitable time-lapse cine-micrography. 
The recent perfection of phase-contrast microscopy has 
greatly helped to produce pictures of outstanding interest 
and value, such as the movement of chromosomes in a cell 
before and after cell-division. 

An outstanding research film on Geology must be 
mentioned here, namely Dr. Pough’s record of the Mexican 
Volcano at Paracutin, In conjunction with other geologists 
he was able to make a film record of the whole life-story of 
this volcano from the first cleavage of the soil, the gradual 
growth of the volcanic cone to several thousand feet height 
in the course of a few months, and its present slow cooling- 
off and decay. 

Two examples of using motion pictures with illumina¬ 
tions of wavelengths longer and shorter than the visual must 
complete this section. Infra-red light can be used for pictures 
taken in visual darkness if the photographic emulsion 
has been sensitised to this type of wavelength* It was thus 
possible to film the light adaptation of the pupil of the eye 
when a bright ordinary light is switched on and off. At the 


other end of the spectrum* the use of 
ultra-violet light is rarer* on one 
occasion it was used to study the 
details of the surface of a red hot 
steel-bar continuously* As the light 
emitted by the bar itself was too 
bright* it was necessary to provide a 
type of illumination with a different 
wavelength* and only ultra-violet light 
was suitable. 

The future of the Research Film is 
dependent on two steps: 

The collection of the very wide 
and scattered literature on this subject 
into one critical review and the 
setting up of special film units for 
Universities* Government Research 
Stations and large Industrial Labora¬ 
tories to provide individual research 
groups with the means to use films 
for research purposes whenever re¬ 
quired, The writing of a critical 
review on this material would be of 
very great help as at present each 
research worker has to re-invent for 
himself the camera set-up most suit¬ 
able for his own work* without being 
able to refer to any previous design 
that may have existed elsewhere. At 
the above-mentioned conference the 
Sciences Committee of the Scientific 
Film Association agreed to act as an 
information centre for existing re¬ 
search films* but this is only sufficient 
as an interim measure. Special research 
film units at Universities should 
teach research workers the most 
efficient use of this new tool and 
demonstrate its wide possibilities* 

Time-kaps Motion Picture of Great Solar Prominence. The photograph shows the great 
prominence of September iyjA* 1937* which lasted about 80 minutes and reached over 
620*000 miles, (By Courtesy of McMath-Hulbert Observatory) 



The Scientific Documentary Film 

The films in this section deal with a scientific subject or 
use a scientific method in the treatment of a given subject. 
They may be made by a Documentary or an Industrial 
Film Unit, and may be sponsored by a Government 
Department* Private or Nationalised Industry or by a 
Teaching Authority, It is most difficult to distinguish in 
this section any sub-classification, the only exception being 
the educational or training type of documentary scientific 
film. 

In the use of such films in University teaching only the 
bare beginning has as yet been made in this country. Films 
on scientific subjects should be made and used in the same 
way as books; libraries should be called into existence at 
each University and the University Film Unit should be 
equivalent to the University Printing Press. These are the 


aims of the University Film Council in this country; we can 
learn here from the experience of Australia where the 
University of Melbourne has a visual aid centre with 
facilities for making films, filmstrips* etc,, a film library and 
where training is provided for University teachers in the 
use of this material and in the operation of projection 
equipment. Similarly in Canada some Universities have 
established “Visual aid pools” which comprise extensive 
documentary scientific film libraries and film-making 
facilities. Much needs to be done in this country where the 
showing of films in Universities* if it is ever done* is almost 
always relegated to extra-mural activities. 

The use of educational films on subjects of scientific 
interest in Schools is perhaps even more backward than in 
Universities. The lack of suitable films is beginning to be 
overcome* partly by the far-sighted sponsorship of certain 
industrial concerns and by one of the Feature Film Pro- 
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during companies. The National Committee for Visual 
Aids in Education is engaged on the listing of the subjects in 
which films are needed and it is strongly hoped that a large 
section will be reserved for science. The most serious draw¬ 
back to the teaching of science by films in schools is the 
lack of sufficient projectors—it is not even known how 
many schools in this country possess one* In Holland every 
fifth and in Denmark every fourth school has their own 
projector. In Belgium a mobile 16 mm, and 35 mm, unit 
exists for technical schools* and in pre-war Germany— 
whatever may be said about quality of the films—film- 
shows on scientific subjects were a compulsory feature of 
everyday school life. 

It is only when one turns to Industry that a more hopeful 
picture emerges. Stimulated by the use of films for success¬ 
ful training of highly skilled operations during the war* 
industrial concerns are now beginning to realise what can 
be done. Perhaps it is more the scientific method of 
explanation of details that has helped to make possible 
such a successful training film as The Single Point Fuel 
Injector; however* this aspect of producing training 
films for their staffs is only one side of the use of films in 
Industry, Recruiting films for an under-staffed industry* 
and informational films have also been made and have been 
of value in explaining complicated scientific and technical 
matters to general audiences. At the moment only very large 
industrial firms can afford to make films but the possibility 
of joint sponsorship for films of common interest to a group 
of industrial firms offers great hope for the future. 

One cannot conclude this section without mentioning the 
work carried out by Government Departments; on training 
alone the American War Department had 10*200 films by 
1943; great numbers of training films were also made in this 
country during the war* some of which are now only too 
slowly released to the public; nearly all Government 
research stations are using films for research purposes but 
it is doubtful if one research station knows what the others 
have made in the same field* a situation similar to that in 
ordinary civilian research stations. In the This is Britain 
series the CO,I, has followed the enlightened policy of 
giving at least one third of the screening time to scientific 
subjects. One further means of popularising science 
through the medium of the film are the Scientific Film 
Societies which exist all over Britain and, with a member¬ 
ship of about 15*000, are now a valuable influence in 
bringing interested audiences to the appreciation of films 
on scientific subjects. 

Film Research 

The use of scientific research in film-making technique 
and the use of films in scientific research have been con¬ 
sidered—but film research* scientific research into the 
use and effects of the finished film must be included as 
the newest and most important aspect of the inter-play 
of science* research and film. 

The critical appraisal of scientific documentary and 
research films and the assessment of their suitability for 
different types of audiences as carried out by the Ap¬ 
praisal Committee of the Scientific Film Association is 
perhaps one of the few practical beginnings of a long and 
extended scientific investigation on the subject of how 
various films affect the audiences which view them. The 
same film may conjure up completely different associations 
in the minds of different people and even if seen twice 
by the same person may produce different mental pictures 



How an Aeroplane Flies T A scientific documentary on simple 
aerodynamics showing four forces acting on aeroplane in flight; 
DRAG * LIFT, THRUST and WEIGHT . 

(By Courtesy of Shell Film Unit) 


and different psychological reactions. One feature film may 
be a great box-office success—at present the only quantita¬ 
tive method of judging the success of a film—a repeat of 
the same theme may only attract very small audiences— 
why? 

These aspects of Film Research are spread over four 
fundamental sciences: Psychology, Sociology* Physiology 
and Education, Ad hoc research into some aspects of this 
work has been carried out both here and in the U.S, 
but the results are widely scattered in different journals 
and again there is real need for the collation and critical 
evaluation of the published work. In England alone at 
least nine different groups are interested and concerned 
with the furtherance of Film Research: The British Film 
Institute, the Scientific Film Association* the Universities 
Film Council, the National Foundation for Educational 
Research* the Tavistock Institute for Human Relations, 
the London Psychological Film Research Group* the 
Interim Committee on Film Research* the British Film 
Academy and British Documentary. 

The present state of research in this subject is as new as 
were Janssen’s first consecutive pictures of the eclipse of 
the sun* and as in the case of every new scientific subject a 
great number of conflicting hypotheses need to be tested by 
experimental work; however* no money has yet been made 
available for such work; it would possibly pay the commer¬ 
cial film producers to set aside a small fraction of their 
profits to finance the type of research which would repay 
them by estimating more accurately the probable success 
of a film before it was made. This goal will not be reached 
by a few short cuts of ad hoc research, but only by long¬ 
term fundamental work covering all aspects of film 
research. 

In Psychology perceptional research has been carried out 
by Michotte and GemelHe; they have worked on such 
questions as the reality that is conveyed by a film* both by 
introspective analysis of what is seen m comparison with 
what is really shown on the screen* and by finding the 
accurate impressions of the eye on which perception is built 
up. An interesting example of psychological research into the 
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accuracy of the impression conveyed by a film was the 
testing of U*S* Air Force pilots who were shown a film 
of an aircraft approaching a landing strip; on this strip 
were marked various positions where the aircraft might 
touch down and the audience was tested to see if they had 
formed an accurate estimate of the speed and position of 
the aircraft—from which the film was made—by indicating 
the probable position of landing, 

A theoretical analysis of film aesthetics has been pub¬ 
lished by Pudovkin, as well as by Rotha and Eisenstein* 
while basic analysis of the problem of visual presentation 
of simple concepts was worked out by Otto Neurath of 
the Isotype Institute* In Sociology, parts of the Payne 
Fund Studies on the influence of films on attitudes, on 
delinquency and on children's sleep were carried out by 
Peterson and others; the contents of films in relation to 
their propaganda effects on the audience were analysed 
by Krakauer; a large number of reports are available on 
the frequency of attendance at public cinemas which 
have helped the study of the sociological influence of the 
film* 

In Physiology the basic facts as to retinal afterlag, 
light and dark adaption are known; the controversy over 
rise in body temperature in cinema audiences (Kleitman) 
illustrated the fact that all physiological factors which 
have a bearing on a film audience are not yet fully under¬ 
stood, Psycho-galvanometers for studying audience- 
reaction have been of great help in this physiological 
aspect of film research. 

In Education much time and effort have been wasted 
on “proving” the obvious* and carrying on research such 
as making fruitless comparisons of media in situations 
which have little relation to actual learning conditions* 


Findings from the use of a particular film have been 
generalised into absurd over-statements, instead of analysed 
so as to yield a specific piece of useful information* It 
has, however, been fully demonstrated that films can be 
valuable in teaching facts, influencing attitudes, stimulating 
interest and imagination and promoting self-activity 
(even in using and therefore extending vocabulary). 
There is no experimental evidence available as to what 
makes a good teaching film, although there is a vast in¬ 
choate mass of experience of potential value to producers 
and teachers* 

An encouraging example of using scientific method to 
further film research is the present “Operational Re¬ 
search” carried out by Sir Robert Watson-Watt for the 
J* A, Rank Organisation, Here the successful war-time 
technique of considering a given “operation” from a 
scientific point of view, breaking it down into separate 
units and finding for each the most effective means of 
performing it are applied to the very complex operation 
of making a film. The work will take a long time to bring 
practical results and the application of these results on the 
floor of the studio will need much further thought and 
research* A beginning has been made and this speaks well 
for the future of Science, Research and Film, 
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APOLOGY CORNER 


Editor, sight and sound 
Dear Sir, 

Had I not altogether forgotten the existence of the article yon 
were good enough to publish in your last issue, I should have 
asked leave to amend it in certain respects. Perhaps, however, 
you will be kind enough to permit of my adding a rider. 

Recently there appears to have arisen a school of thought 
which regards the film critic as a person paid by a newspaper to 
provide quotations of sufficiently slobbering admiration to merit 
reproduction in screen advertisement. When he or she fail to do 
so, legal action is brought against them, or they are to be cut off 
from press show hospitality (a thing they never asked for) or 
publicly berated on large hoardings by some producer whose 
works they have failed to appreciate. 

No-one who has met Sir Alexander Korda will hold him person¬ 
ally responsible for the puerile counterblast which followed the 
press notices of Bonnie Prince Charlie any more than they would 
hold the King’s Majesty responsible for the (threatened) Nation¬ 
alization of Brewing and Public Houses. Sir Alexander has been 
very badly advised and, like that Eighth Henry by whom he did 
so nobly, he should call in the headsman and send a few heads 
rolling in the sawdust. 

But the whole thing is symptomatic of an intolerable arrogance, 
not on the part of those who make our films, but on the part of 
the semi-illiterate peddlers of other, and better, men’s work* 

I am, Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

Donald Sutherland 


Editor , SIGHT AND SOUND 

Dear Sir, —Mr. Mervyn Reeves makes two errors in his 
account of the Edinburgh Film Festival. Charting The Seas was 
made by Realist Film Unit, not by Gaumont British* and does 
have music, so his comment must apply to another picture* 
Your Childrens Sleep was directed by Jane Massy, my role being 
author-producer. 

No one experienced in trying to take notes in the dark would be 
surprised or indignant, however thoughtful he might become 
about the memorable qualities of screen credits* 

Yours faithfully, 

Brian Smith 

Editor , SIGHT AND SOUND 

Dear Sir, —In your recent issue of sight and sound, which 
contained the article “Cartoons and Modern Music”, we made a 
slight error in the sentence about the Petrouschka chord , which I 
should like to correct* I refer to the phrase which reads: f . * . 
Rimsky-Korsakoff used it as a progression, i*e„ C-major-F-major.’ 
It should read: c * * , C-major-F# (sharp)-major* Although the 
layman would hardly notice the difference, a musician would 
readily see how commonplace the first modulation sounds, while 
the correct one is the basis of most modern music* 

I am greatly impressed by the dignity and high standards of 
sight And sound, and feel that our Academy of Arts and Sciences 
should publish a similar magazine. 

Very truly Yours, 

Scott Bradley 

M.G*M* Studios, 

Culver City, Calif* 
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you too can be a film highbrow. There’s no previous 
experience needed and no entrance fee. It isn’t even 
necessary that you’re a highbrow. 

The only thing you must have is faith. Conviction, a 
sense of purpose, a measure of achievement . . . . 
(remember these words, they’ll be handy later on). You’ve 
got to be convinced that the elect—those choice, splen¬ 
diferous addicts of filmcraft—are in need of your support. 
Once you’ve given yourself over to improving other 
people’s film tastes, it’s child’s play. 

SIGNIFICANT DETAILS 

We’ll assume that the initial act of will has been per¬ 
formed. You’re a film-highbrow in spirit. And now you’ve 
got to tackle those tedious, commonplace details which 
make life such a misery, but which are necessary somehow. 
De-da-dc-dea-de-da-da: I’m not just doodling. You’ve 
got to fill that in for yourself. Because, apart from knowing 
magic words and great names, you’ll have to be able to 
talk highbrow language. 

It’s essential to use the word “detail” often and with 
feeling. Once you’ve got that knack, you’ll add the word 
“significant”. “Significant detail”—sounds good, eh? 
It’s one of your major defences against the Philistines. 
For, having mastered that phrase in its entirety, you’re all 
set to chime into the following conversation. 

She: “. . and another thing I liked: remember the bit 
when Anna Coy stands out on the porch, and they’ve 
just been fighting about who’s going to have the 
baby . . .” 

fife.* “And that stupid negro servant gives it all away , . 
She: “I forgot about that, but at the time I was really mad 
with him, now as I come to think of it. Was a good 
picture, though, don’t you think ? ” 

He: “I enjoyed it”. 

YOU (dramatically); “Why?” 

He: “I’ve just told you. The plot ... the acting . . . 
that scene where . . .” 

She: “And those costumes. I never thought I’d see such 
evening styles. Only three weeks ago I went to Harrods’ 
autumn show, but it wasn’t half as . . .” 


YOU (manoeuvring); “You misunderstand me. I don’t 
want a catalogue of vague descriptions. I meant, why in 
particular did this film appeal to you ? What, in detail, 
impressed you ? ” 

He: “Come again ? ” 

She: “Well there was—er—as you said: details of, well...” 
Gotcher—works every time. Bring out the word “detail” 
and they’ll sink into primitive noises of doubt, enabling 
you to pull out your bag of tricks. 

You’ll now talk about cross-cutting, library shots, hard- 
lighting contrasts and so on. You’ll select quite randomly 
the episode you remember best; describing it with vigorous 
prose and mime, you’ll label it “THE significant detail”. 

By the time he and she have recovered, the news will 
have spread that you watch pictures so capably; that 
they must go again to catch up on what they’ve missed. 

All that’s needed now is brown paper and a bit of string: 
you’ll talk of the director’s (or the scenarist’s or the focus 
puller’s) “sense of purpose”, “the measure of achievement”, 
“Social convictions translated onto celluloid”. 

In case of obdurate heckling, you can quote the Master 
Paul Rotha at them, or the Gospel according to St. Caroline 
Lejeune. You can get good and mad with them and talk 
about “good cinema”, “film as an art form” or “mass 
media of communication”. By now he and she will cower 
under the settee, waving white flags and begging for¬ 
giveness. You’ve made your mark as film-highbrow. 
Never again will those two people enjoy themselves in the 
back stalls. 

MAGIC PHRASES 

In good time you’ll add power and lustre to your magic 
words. Besides that spiel with “significant details” you’ll 
be able to refer to Citizen Kane , Hitchcock’s Lodger and 
Chaplin’s Modem Times. You mix those with tit-bits 
from the aesthetes’ stockyard and then you’ll explain: 

“It was pure uplift, old man. Remember the old 16-frame 
stuff of Pudovkin! The way Fritz Lang—in his middle 
period—used the sound track imaginatively, creatively 
and altogether differently”. 
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Or: “That was a director's film. The single-mindedness 
of John Ford reached into every frame* And how well that 
man knows his pictures! That frame-up of the dope- 
peddler: pure Daumier* don't you find ? ” 

THE EXPERT HIGHBROW 

After a year or so at the game* you might want to special¬ 
ize* You can then be an expert highbrow, and the openings 
are considerable. To name four: you can be a crank* a snob* 
a documentary-pontiff or a super-critic* 

Cranks boost obscure B-pictures and, like cleptomanic 
botanists, they discover things. They act with the suave 
assurance of a racecourse tipster* “Watch for Lincoln 
Steel!—the bit player in Frenchmen Creak” * * * “there 
was a close-up in the latest Tom-and-Jerry which no 
British studio could equal”. “You must see the art 
work in Sauvez-moi d'amour . I absolutely fell for the 
windows: the finest French windows you ever dreamed 
about”. 

Snobs are like cranks using their veto* The game is to 
get your victim's fancies laid out. Whoever approves of 
whatever* the snob sneers* Academy awards* box office 
figures, or a knighthood for the camera-operator are* in 
his eyes* sure signs of failure. In case the workings of the 
snob need further elaboration, take a tip from Stephen 
Potter's “How” programmes* 

To be a documentary pontiff you might like to dress 
the part* Look ascetic and disturbed* and the whole thing 
will go much better. Then you work the see-saw about 
documentary and features: if it's the one it should stop 
imitating the other and purify itself If the other* it 
shouldn't hanker after the one to make itself cheap and 
flashy* 

You can keep these matters up-to-date by reading 
periodicals or checking the annual crop of Film Year 
Books* The periodicals in question are three: “Docu¬ 
mentary Film News” which acts as a kind of house magazine 
for the Grierson dynasty; “Sight and Sound” published 
for the pontiffs, by the pontiffs* through the British Film 
Institute; and “Sequence” a perky little upstart which 
combines the snob-approach with pontiff parlance* 

As for Year Books, they're springing up mushroom- 


wise and any highbrow-careerist must appear in one of 
them. 

The Super Critic cuts these capers on the rebound, 
Instead of scoffing at films, he pans the critics. The line 
about Lejeune printing anything for the pun of it is old and 
stale. Leonard Moseley getting an Oswald is a chestnut* 
William Whitebait being fried in patter is untrue* But 
you can easily think up some new ones, and it's much 
cheaper being a super-critic than having to go to the 
cinema every so often. 

you’re on your own 

If there's a sociologist in the congregation, he can 
perhaps explain this: there's no chance of studying the 
group behaviour of film highbrows. And* Lord knows* 
l tried. Film societies* specialized cinemas* private 
screenings: in each case I drew a blank. 

In desperation I tried one further opening* There was a 
film society in London which had acted as nursery to all 
the highbrows* pontiffs and super-critics of my acquaintance. 
Talking to the secretary of that charmed circle, I found that 
all was well* They were putting on a Murnau programme* 
supported by Chinese avant-garde shorts* The Duke of 
Buckminster was a life member, and they had just issued 
a pamphlet analysing the political content of the Wicked 
Lady * However* certain changes in the officers had occurred 
this year: the treasurer and a couple of board members 
had plans to extend the activities of this asylum for ad¬ 
dicts : to broaden it, in fact* and lower the rates of sub¬ 
scription. On talking to these rebels, I heard the sad story 
that all the exclusiveness would be purged out of the 
society in a matter of months* that they were going to 
throw their doors open to all comers, and that there was 
quite enough eyewash in the film-game without this 
society participating. But that should only be an additional 
incentive for the newcomer* Apart from fighting for a good 
cause, steeling himself against popular bad taste and 
conducting skirmishes single-handed* he can also weld 
the diverse branches of film highbrows into one unified 
task-force. Think of the scope , . . and the inter¬ 
national field * * * and the boom in the Aspirin industry* 
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Miss ROSENS TE IN, dramatic coach at Warner Brothers y in action 


STAR MANUFACTURE 

By 

JOHN H. WINGE 


the screaming of reds and yellows of the film posters 
seem to perpetuate the ancient tradition of the market 
places and country fairs where stories of human passions 
have been sold to the curious. The characters go beyond 
the limits of everyday life. They commit the sins and crimes 
the audiences desire but do not dare. Protected by the 
anonymity of the cinema’s dark auditorium, it gives relief 
and thus pleasure to watch the execution of hard-breathing 
deeds with all the advantages of a voluntary identification 
with the leading characters and the lack of any responsibility 
for the outcome of their reckless ventures. Those dashing 
heroes and suffering heroines massage pleasantly our sets 


of morals and ethics as approved by the Johnston Office 
or its local equivalent. 

One would consider it quite an undertaking to select 
the men and women who will be supposed to represent us 
on the screen to ourselves and to the rest of die world. 
This difficulty is increased by the commercial speculation 
in the narcissistic demand of the audience to look at itself 
over and over again, i.e,, at those super-heroic super beauties* 
They will have to be probable as well as angelic at just the 
right heady mixture so that the audiences can be per¬ 
suaded to be craving to look at them again and again, 

A complex system concerns itself with the making and 
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keeping of these astounding specimens: the making keeps 
an army of talent scouts, agents, teachers and worried 
executives busy—the keeping the publicity departments, 
the advertising agencies, the press and the same executives. 
Millions are being spent because many more millions of 
profits are involved. Stars are big business. 

Where do these men and women come from ? What makes 
them tick or whatever it is they do in front of a camera ? 
What would they have done for a living before motion 
pictures were invented? Did Edison (or Lumiere or 
Skladanowsky) influence Nature into creating a completely 
new set of artistes ? 

To prevent undue palpitation: Nature did not suffer 
from this interference. Without the cinematograph the 
most adored names of the motion-pictures would still be 
unnoticed human background in elevators, hotel lobbies, 
school plays and department stores. Because these are the 
localities where they are culled from to be coaxed and 
coached into interest-bearing investments. 

“I see some 520 shows each year”, states wearily Milton 
Lewis, the head of Paramount's Talent Department. 
“That means three or four shows in one evening. I see 
high school plays, college plays, I see each show put on by 
all the many Hollywood acting schools and Little Theatre 
groups. I travel all over the Western part of the United 
States to cover shows of all kinds. Our New York office 
covers the East of the country. I make it a point to see 
each single performer, regardless of the size of the part. As 
a rule it doesn't take me more than a few minutes to judge 
the two decisive factors—if the player is photogenique and 
if he has personality'', 

Mr, Lewis's ear and eye were sharpened by a background 
of Broadway producing and agenting. However, the 520 
shows fall, of course, by far short of his needs. Exactly 
as it has been told in the Thousand-and-One Nights, Harun- 
al-Lewis scouts tirelessly for talent in above-mentioned 
elevators, hotel and theatre lobbies, department stores, 
college speech departments, model agencies and other 
climates favourable to the growth of motion picture acting 
ability. Every child familiar with the country's history knows 
that Lana Turner comes from a soda fountain where she 
was caught in the act of sucking histrionism and a malt 
through a straw while being photogenique and oozing per¬ 
sonality all at the same time. 

Judging by the results, one would assume appalling 
talent droughts to be raging in elevators and hotel lobbies. 
This is wrong, however. A great abundance of talent seems 
to spread itself all over the place but the single scout can 
use only a small percentage of it. He cannot just go ahead 
and grab any future Miss Turner, He has to go by the 
specific needs of his studio: by the casts of its future pro¬ 
ductions and by the personalities of its stars already hired. 
A studio blessed with the property of Betty Grable will 
naturally go out of its way not to raise a competitrice. 

After his heavy hand has fallen on the discovery's should¬ 
ers, the victim is given a contract, presumably studded with 
optional clauses allowing the studio many escapes to get 
out of it fast, because the find might turn out to be a dud 
and this is business, at least for the studio. First he is turned 
over to an attractive young lady with a deep, soothing voice. 
Miss Charlotte Clary is the dramatic coach and, having 
been the head of the drama department of Los Angeles' 


Occidental College, reputedly a wizard in removing mental 
blocks from timid drug store talents and awkward high 
school tragedians. 

At Paramount they have rigged up a medium-sized 
Toom with some neutral furniture like a settee and a piano 
and replaced that fourth wall with some sets of heavy glass 
bordered by strong neon foot- and head-lights. Beyond 
this wall of glass is another smaller room from which the 
goings-on can be watched by Miss Clary but also by shy 
executives checking up on the tender sprouts of talent 
blossoming forth from their investments. The strong point 
is that the observers cannot be observed themselves from 
the lighted room from where a high-tuned microphone 
transmits the dialogue. 

Miss Clary dearly loves the “audition room", “It gives 
a pleasant and relaxed feeling to the players", she raves, 
“and is also a close approximation to a real motion picture 
set. Immediately they learn to tone down their voices to 
the requirements of the mike”. 

The audition room serves also for auditions of new 
talents as brought on by agents or by telephone calls of the 
talents themselves because Mr. Lewis takes pride in seeing 
everyone who wants to he seen. Here, too, it takes the 
experts only a couple of minutes to decide. They distrust 
the “furniture movers” as they call the players who need 
a very special set-up of chairs before they can begin or who 
depend on props like pipes or hats to get going. But even 
there they might find once in a while “a tone, a gesture that 
is promising" and they will take interest in this person's 
future. 

Miss Clary trains the newcomers, studies with them a 
scene—one of over a thousand stocked in the department's 
library. To bolster the beginner's morale the partner is 
usually a stock player under studio contract. Cues served 
in a professional manner seem to be taken easier. Lisps and 
similar elocutionary flaws are not always corrected or 
refused because “they sometimes fit the personality” and 
make the player attributed by what seems to be one of the 
most desirable features of life—cuteness. 

Whenever Miss Clary recognizes through the glass wall 
that the newcomer can “carry a thought” and “project his 
feelings” she will declare him ready for the test. 
The test is run under a director's supervision on a regular 
set with all the regular hands, regular lighting, costume and 
make-up. The outcome of it decides the future of the 
optional contract. 

If the option is picked up the player can look forward to 
at least six months of regular weekly checks but rarely to 
any work. In order to keep them going and lubricated, 
Miss Clary takes them into classes that put on scenes and 
little plays while they wait. Perhaps there will be a bit part 
for a day or so in a regular production, perhaps a tiny parr 
a few months later, perhaps even a sudden “discovery" 
right on the home lot. This has happened, too, but it is 
being frowned upon. The option might not be picked up 
a second time, however, because there might be no parts 
around and the “talent" will see himself quickly back where 
he came from. Or hang around the agencies and talent drug 
stores with thousands of other hopefuls who make up the 
Hollywood proletariat until they have to give up from 
hunger. 
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MAXWELL MUNDEN-A NEW SIGNATURE 


By 

OSWELL BLAKESTON 


first of all the film world makes its own chaos, and then 
it has to pay a lot of money to executives to deal with the 
muddle. These gentlemen are kept so busy dealing with 
finance, other executives, technicians and stars, they have 
very little time left to think about films as films. It is a 
fact that if you want to interest a high executive in a story, 
you have to be able to tell it to him in a dozen words. 

Outsiders often wonder why certain subjects keep on 
being remade as films, irrespective of previous failure or 
success. There seem, to the outsider, to be so many thous¬ 
ands of subjects. The ones which get turned into films are 
those which can be explained in a sentence. “Ah, yes”, 
says the high executive, “you want to make a film about 
Nero . . . I see . . The executive can deal with this 
because he can understand in a flash what you are talking 
about; but if you have a subject which relies on the develop¬ 
ment of the spiritual background, a story which, at a 
minimum, could be explained to a co-operative listener in 
an hour of concentrated attention, nobody with authority 
has the time to consider it. 


INDIVIDUAL UNIT 

This is why films are hackneyed repetitions of a small 
number of themes: the crook story, the cowboy story, 
the story about boy meets girl—and never a story about 
boy and girl meet background, “the real, changing social 
background that is affecting, and being affected by, the 
boy and the girl”. So one script writer, director and pro¬ 
ducer has created his own unit in order to be able to give 
himself a chance to plan stories which are based on the 
integration of human elements and are not “sold” because 
they have a quick angle to capture an executive’s fleeting 
attention. 

Maxwell Munden, with a background of journalism and 
short story writing, in 1937 entered the scenario department 
at Merton Park Studios; in 1941 he became scenario editor 
for Verity Films, and later worked with the Horizon Unit 
inside Film Producers’ Guild; in 1947 he established his 
own unit. Film Workshop. He felt he had to start again 
without the artificially created muddle, and he believed 
that if he could integrate his own unit in peaceful order it 
would be part of his plan for tackling integrated films. 
To-day, too, he is organising a scheme to link independent 
exhibitors so that they can guarantee distribution for in¬ 
dependent producers. 

Munden is building his unit to approach feature films; 
meanwhile he is practising in the humbler documentary 
field. Yet even in this restricted world he is working with 
his own ideas; for he sees the business of “public rela¬ 
tions” as being that of helping people to like one another 


rather than selling goods. He deals with the deep things 
of social relationships, and is prepared to start with the 
“human grimace” if it can be offered instead of the sil¬ 
houette of scenes and buildings. He says: “A riveting 
machine on a sound track makes a quicker impact on the 
front mind than the peculiarly quiet strength of the boat 
builder. It frightens you ? Impresses you ? . . . But I want 
to show you the man, and then—you might merely like 
him!” 

A film is viewed objectively by the audience; but to give 
a really objective impression, the film must contain sub¬ 
jective as well as objective elements. Facts are not the whole 
of reality. So, in Munden’s recent film, One Man's Story * he 
not only allows the main character to comment on his own 
story, but he shows the same character being talked about 
by others. This is an innovation and a step towards the 
integration which Munden hopes to achieve in his feature 
films. 

He reminded me of the aside, as it is used by Groucho 
Marx and other “crazy” comics, when they step towards 
the camera and address the audience. This, he feels, is an 
attempt to get the audience to view the film with an integra¬ 
tion of objectivity and subjectivity; while, of course, it is 
but a hint which crept into commercial production because 
comedy is allowed licence. It has, however, its application 
to new story telling possibilities in to-morrow’s films. 

Four years ago, Munden worked (as script writer and 
director) on a film called Song of the People. Made four 
years ago, this film was shown in 1948 at the Prague Festival 
with immense success. It is a first venture to integrate 
elements which are generally allowed to be “extras” to the 
story, to use the music that people make when they are 
doing things—especially the exhilarating music made by 
the snapping of chains. The story is the tradition of faith 
and belief of the common man: the moral that “not every 
man is Tom Paine, but that Tom Paine is every man”. 
Munden’s own love of people fires this history of men 
getting together for the common good; and his courage 
gave a new use to choral music which, in this country, is 
generally reserved for the opera house or the church. The 
ballad is integrated into this film by a director who thinks 
of himself not as an artist but as a “ communicator”. 

During 1949, Munden hopes to make: the life story of 
Friese-Green (with independent frame technique) and of 
Lord George Sanger; a film based on Pilgrim’s Progress and 
a film about a talking dog; a serious film about football 
(which Wardour Street insists on treating as a comedy 
background) and a feature comedy to integrate the comedy 
film of Leicester Square with the comedy film of the pro¬ 
vinces. 

* See still on page 156 
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Books of the Quarter 


NEW BOOKS ON COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY 

Reviewed by C, R. GIBBS 
Technical Officer of the British Film Institute 


THE ADVANCES IN COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY during the last 
ten years have been so considerable that the recent 
appearance of several excellent books on this subject has 
been particularly welcome. Although it is true that some 
of these were first published before the war* they have 
been thoroughly revised and new materia! added. Owing 
to its increased brightness (transparency)* the trend in 
recent years has been the supersession of the integral 
tripack subtractive method over the additive method. This 
has been chiefly due to the untiring effort of the dye 
chemist. It is tantalising to note the various new colour 
films* some of which can be developed by the user* which 
have become available in the United States since the war. 
In consequence* their public has become much more 
“colour-conscious*** a fact which has* in time* caused a 
demand for a higher standard from the professional. 

In most of the books in question emphasis has been 
laid upon still colour photography rather than upon motion 
picture colour cinematography. Since Colour Photography 
in Practice> by Dr. D. A. Spencer 1 * was first published in 
1938* no serious worker in colour photography has con¬ 
sidered his reference library complete without this 
admirable book. For some reason or other* colour photo¬ 
graphy has always fascinated the inventor* with the result 
that over 400 patented colour processes exist at present. 
Dr. Spencer has sifted these out and given us those which 
are more common and easier to handle. He has touched 
on every aspect of the subject* his diagrams and repro¬ 
ductions are excellent (with the exception of the mid-grey 
density of the wedge on the dust jacket). The author’s 
belief (set down in the preface to the second edition) that 
integral tripacks would do away with the one-shot camera* 
has certainly been realised in the United States* where 
both the amateur and professional photographer have a 
wide selection of integral tripacks at their disposal. The 
position would* no doubt, be the same in this country* if 
we could afford to import the materials. However* the 
author has still left the reader plenty of information on 
cameras used for colour work. The very full details given 
of the intricacies of masks and their application in colour 
correction fills in an omission prevalent among many new 
books on colour reproduction. 

It is doubtful whether a more comprehensive and up-to- 
date book on colour transparencies can be obtained than 
that by C. Leslie Thomson* published this year by the 
Focal Press 3 * , All the well-known colour systems are 
described* and details are given of Agfacolor, Ansco Color, 
Ektachrome and Kodacolor (negative-positive) films* at 
present either not available in this country, except to 
specialist users, or in very limited supply. The author has 


covered every contingency which the transparency en¬ 
thusiast is likely to meet* ranging from chapters on exposure, 
colour temperature and filters to processing techniques* 
after-treatment and viewing* projection and handling. 
Altogether* this is a valuable addition to the well-known 
Focal Press publications. 

In Colour Photography* * the authors have lived up to 
the book’s sub-title* “a simple explanation of how it works 
and how to work it”. Both the diagrams and colour repro¬ 
ductions are excellent. As might be expected, little or no 
mention is made of other manufacturers’ products, but 
this should not discourage the reader. The glossary at the 
end is useful* but the omission of a simple index and 
further technical data on the colour films at present 
available is to be regretted. 

The fact that Making Colour Prints by Jack H. Coote, 
has run into 14 editions is proof enough of its excellence. 
The author* who is a recognised authority on colour 
photography, with many improvements to his credit* has 
compressed a wealth of detail into this small volume 
without losing any sense of clarity or omitting any relevant 
points. The book amply justifies his expressed aim to 
present to his readers processes which are relatively easy 
to carry out rather than those which may reproduce better 
results but are more difficult to handle. Besides such well- 
known processes as Chromatone, Duxochrome and Carbon 
and Carbro, the Dye Transfer Process and recent colour 
developments in the United States are also described. A 
chapter on one-shot cameras* using either bipacks or 
tripacks* will interest those who feel that the results are as 
good as those obtained with the integral tripack film* such 
as Agfacolor or Kodachrome, 

Those who read French will be rewarded by reading 
the modest booklet* La Couleur dans la Technique Cine- 
matographique , by Henri Piraux 5 , For one thing* it helps 
to remedy the dearth of technical literature on the colour 
systems used in the fields of 16 mm. and 35 mm. motion 
pictures. After first discussing in general terms the physics 
of colour* the author describes the various additive and 
subtractive processes* and the problems which had to be 
overcome to obtain satisfactory sound reproduction. The 
last chapter gives a dear and concise account of the effect 
on exposure and projection by the use of lights of varying 
colour temperatures. It is to be regretted that no diagrams 
were reproduced in colour. 


’3rd edition * Pitman and Greenwood* 1948* 35 

3 Colour Photography Transparencies. Focal Press, 1948. 17s. 6d, 

3 Kodak* 1948. 5s, 6d, 

+Focal Press* 1948. 7s* 6d. 

^Editions Nouvelles, 1946, 90 frs. 
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Les Milk et un Metiers du Cinema, 

by Pierre Leprohon* (Paris* Melot, 

I94S,) 

If this book does not deal with r,oot 
forms of employment in the cinema 
industry, it does, at any rate, touch upon 
every form of employment connected with 
feature films, ranging from that of the 
financier to that of the usherette in the 
theatre and including the producer, 
director, actor, builder, publicity-man, 
and even the critic* It shows young people 
who are thinking of taking up film work 
that acting and directing are not the only 
occupations : there are others, which, if not 
so glamorous, are nevertheless very im¬ 
portant. It does not, however, tell these 
same young people how they can over¬ 
come the difficulties of the vicious circle, 
which makes it almost impossible for any 
young person to get a job connected with 
the cinema without being a member of a 
union, which they cannot be unless they 
are already employed in the industry. 

However, the book is, of course, only 
concerned with conditions in France, and 
it is highly interesting to see the different 
circumstances under which Britain and 
France are producing films. In France 
somebody owns a studio, with which 
builders and other craftsmen are connected* 
Somebody else consents to put money 
into a film, the producer and director set 
about making it and procuring stars, 
cameramen and anyone else required. 
Permanent teams, so often found in 
England, are the exception. Everything is 
much more casual and one gets a vivid 
Impression of this when watching work in 
a French studio. However, the results do 
not seem to suffer from these circum¬ 
stances, and one is inclined to ask whether 
too much organisation may not kill initia¬ 
tive and artistic imagination. 

Monsieur Leprohon has obviously 
written his book for people who know 
nothing whatever about film-making, and 
he is sometimes rather condescending in 
his explanations. The book can, however, 
be read by anybody interested in the 
cinema, as it is partly based upon inter¬ 
views with leading personalities in every 
branch of the French cinema, including 
Julien Duvivier, Christain Jacques, Christ¬ 
ian B^rard, Pierre Blanchar, to mention 
only a few* 

Ragna Jackson 

Film Script, by Adrian Brunei* (Burke, 

T948, 10s. 6d.) 

The writer sets out to teach us the 
technique of writing for the screen. He is 
both an enthusiast and an expert. As the 
former, he intrudes his personal opinions 
far too frequently, and these do not always 
add to the value of what, essentially, he is 
writing about. As the expert, he writes 
with knowledge and Is both definite and 
definitive. One might quarrel with his 
casual dismissal of Alfred Hitchcock as 
“the best example of the successful 
exponents of the elever-touches school of 
film-making", and hope that the “ clever- 
touches" sneer was slipped In unthinkingly. 
One might wonder—and the beginner, for 
whom the book is principally written, 
certainly will—as to the correct uses of pan 
and lilt when the camera moves up and 
down* The writer insists on n 7 r, but adds 
that “most cameramen use pan ”, He is 


emphatic but admits that the majority is 
against him* None the less, this is really 
an invaluable book. The chapters on the 
Practical Approach, Dialogue, Shaping 
the Story, are all written simply, with care 
and with expert knowledge* The book is 
well illustrated and contains actual shooting 
scripts* It is not only the beginner who 
will find this book excitingly helpful: it 
can inform a wide public and is remarkably 
good value. 

Paul Sheridan 

Art and Design in the British Film, 

compiled by Edward Garrick. (Dobson, 

1948. i8s.)* 

This is a well produced book, which 
requires careful reading. Its subtitle is 
“a pictorial directory of the Leading 
British Art Directors and their work*" 
A concise biography and several pages 
of reproductions are given to thirty-one 
art directors, and sixteen have shorter 
notices* The drawings range from rapid 
impressions of a “set-up” to detailed and 
factual set illustrations, which amply 
justify the pioneer Art Director’s struggle 
to gain an authoritative voice in film 
making. 

It is obvious from this book that the 
artists are practising a very old and very 
highly developed art and that the film is 
still a very new and very raw one* Almost 
every one of these drawings contains more 
feeling, drama, atmosphere and visual 
beauty than is to be found in a thousand 
feet of the finished film. What films might 
not Caesar and Cleopatra or Bonnie 
Prince Charlie have been had they been 
imbued throughout with the tenth of 
the delicacy of Messeks or Bellamys 
designs 1 

The British film will not escape from 
amateurishness and vulgarity until the 
industry gives all its technicians a training 
at least as thorough as that which an artist 
requires before he can draw competently. 
Mr, Garrick points out that this will not 
happen until there are more directors 
and cameramen with an understanding of 
the visual arts (he could have added 
camera operators), and until those in con¬ 
trol of the industry learn that “there is 
a recognised force that guides all artists, 
and, coupled with that force, a sane under¬ 
standing of certain principles without 
which good painting - writing - music- 
films—or any work of art—cannot be 
achieved", 

George Haslam 

Gestalter Der Filmkunst Von Asta 

Nielsen Bis Walt Disney, by Ludwig 

Gesek* (Vienna, Amandus, 1948), 

Here is a “popular” book in a sense 
which carries no overtones of the deroga¬ 
tory; it is a book which should appeal to 
many people* It consists of a series of 15 
lively biographical sketches dealing with 
great creative personalities of the cinema— 
those whose work appears to our eyes to 
be timeless and those lesser, but still 
important, men who, through one develop¬ 
ment or another, paved the way for the 
work of the masters. One would naturally 
find the names of D. W* Griffith, Eisen- 
stein, Chaplin, Clair and Disney among 
these literary close-ups—more unexpected 
to the English reader is the inclusion of 
such men as Arnold Fanck, whose work 


is, apart from Pitz Palu , less well- 
known than it should be, Another whose 
appearance will perhaps surprise some, 
Is Willi Forst, the creator of those gay* 
delicious trifles, Episode and Masker ade. 

The third part of this book (the first 
is a chapter on the invention of the 
cinema), consists in similarly potted 
biographies of six stars w T ho, by their 
creative personalities, have their place 
with great directors. Again, cheek by 
jowl with the three G*s—Gish, Gable and 
Garbo—one is mildly surprised to find 
Henny Porten, Harry Liedke and Charles 
Laughton. 

This does not, however, detract from 
the book* The author is, after all, at per¬ 
fect liberty to choose his subject, and, 
instead of making invidious comparisons, 
we may well be grateful for certain un¬ 
hackneyed selections. 

Norah Lewis 

L,e Caract£re de “R^alite” des Pro¬ 
jections Cine m at o graph iques, by 

Albert Michotte* 

La Perception Visuelle des Images du 
Cinema, de la T£l£vision et du 
Radar, by R. C. Oldfield. In Gathers 
de Bureau International de Filmologie, 
No. 1* (Bureau International de Film¬ 
ologie, 1948). 

Professor Michotte is mainly concerned 
with the “reality" of cinema images as a 
function of their perceptual attributes. 
It is suggested that the “reality” of the 
cinema image is the result of a compromise 
between one’s belief in its unreality and 
an intuitive feeling of reality, induced by 
perceptual attributes of the image, despite 
the numerous perceptual differences be¬ 
tween the images presented in the cinema 
and those encountered in normal ex¬ 
perience* 

These perceptual differences, such as 
apparent movement of normally static 
objects, constancy of size, colour, and the 
“screen effect” by which objects con¬ 
stantly appear and disappear from a 
limited field of vision are all analysed in 
some detail. The impression of three 
dimensions present in cinema images is 
said to be primarily due to the segregation 
of the “screen space” from the “audit¬ 
orium space”, and experiments are quoted 
to show r that this segregation is largely due 
to movement and parallax in the screen 
image* In conclusion Professor Michotte 
proposes for this curious compound of 
perceptual similarity and dissimilarity, 
disbelief and intuitive feeling, the term 
“reality at a psychological distance"* 
Dr. Oldfield is more concerned with 
criteria of the fidelity of cinema, television 
and radar images to their originals. It is 
pointed out that television and radar 
technology in particular provide us with 
a very flexible instrument for introducing 
systematic modifications of the image 
presented which may affect its represent¬ 
ative and aesthetic character. 

A purely physical and mathematical 
criterion of the fidelity of images to their 
originals is given and the necessity or 
otherwise of such fidelity discussed* It 
is suggested that the best objective 
criterion of perceptual fidelity is functional, 
depending on the regulative and effector 
functions of visual perception* The nature 
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of perceptual processes, such as apparent 
movement, figure and ground) size and 
shape constancy, visual adaptation and 
contrast, and the mechanism of spatial 
frameworks, are discussed and their 
relevance to the question of the reality 
of the cinema image pointed out. 

Christopher Beedell 

Practical Projection for Teachers, by 

N. J. Atkinson, (Current Affairs, 1948, 

igs. 6d.) 

At last we have an English guide to the 
use of optical projectors for teaching 
purposes. Until now British teachers 
who have enquired for such a book have 
been referred to foreign literature which 
seldom met their needs, since the equip¬ 
ment described was not that generally 
available to them. In Mr, Atkinson's 
illustrated volume teachers will find in 
very simple language much useful in¬ 
formation about British made equipment 
and its employment for teaching purposes. 
The author is himself an experienced user 
of these mechanisms and he parses on to 
his readers many valuable hints to help 
them to secure an improved standard of 
projection under classroom conditions. It 
will not take the place of personal instruct¬ 
ion and practice with actual machines but 
it will prove a useful manual for members 
of practical classes. 

It is a pity that such a significant work 
should be marred by inaccuracies and 
omissions, especially in the technical 
paragraphs. No doubt the author was led 
into these by his very obvious anxiety to 
present the material in the simplest possible 
terms. Simplification in such a work is 
wholly admirable, but the fact that many 
who use the book will certainly want to go 
further with their studies makes inaccuracy 
in the presentation of fundamentals in¬ 
excusable. The treatment of the function 
of the shutter is a typical case. In Chapter 
6 is the statement that “with a suitable 
design of shutter it is found that when the 
rate of alternations (of light and darkness) 
exceeds 16 per second no flicker is ob¬ 
servable". The double function of the 
shutter to obscure the film-shift and also 
to raise the frequency of the alternations 
of light and darkness to something beyond 
the flicker frequency is not explained in 
the book. The uninstructed reader would 
not therefore gain from it the real signifi¬ 
cance of the two- and three-bladed shutters 
used for the projection of sound and silent 
films respectively. 

The illustrations are numerous and 
generally good but there is far too much 
printing beneath each picture, which, 
because of the small type used, is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to read. The elimination 
of this worrying print and extensive 
revision of the technical descriptions will 
greatly increase the value of the book in 
the second edition which will undoubtedly 
be required. 

F. F, Farley 

Le Tableau Blanc, by Andrg Lang. 

(Paris, Horizons de France, 1948,) 

Although its title suggests a study of 
the function of the screen beside le tableau 
noir , this book looks further than the 
schoolroom and examines the role of the 
film as an educator of both children and 


adults, by surveying the sociological 
aspects of news-reels, war-films, docu¬ 
mentaries, instructional films and scientific 
films. 

The author draws a compelling picture 
of the screen as a potential force* unique 
amongst other media in its application to 
the solution of many human problems but 
rendered impotent by the apathy of 
democratic Governments who fail to 
appreciate, except in time of war, the true 
value of the film as a disseminator of 
knowledge and a recorder of facts. 

The book is primarily addressed to 
those with an interest in social affairs, and 
concerns itself mainly with conditions in 
France, but everyone with more than a 
one-and-ninepenny interest in the Cinema 
will find it both stimulating and enter¬ 
taining. 

Monsieur Lang builds up his case with 
sincerity and wit, and, by quoting freely 
from various sources, he, in effect, collects 
an imposing array of signatures to his 
manifesto. 

The text bristles with ideas and pro¬ 
blems for thought and discussion, while 
the index is a mine of information in 
itself, 

It is, perhaps, a pity that the author 
does not discuss more fully the parallel 
situations in other countries—both demo¬ 
cratic and otherwise—but his purpose is 
obviously to combat iaisser-faire in France 
in the first instance. 

His theme is particularly poignant at 
the time of writing this review since 
LTDHEC is now in a state of suspended 
animation as a direct result of the malady 
that Monsieur Lang here diagnoses. 

Colin Borland 

50 Years of German Film, by H. H. 

Wollenberg. (Falcon Press, 1948,12s. 6d.) 

The history of the German film has yet 
to be written, but, as a bird's eye view of 
a very important chapter in the general 
history of film. Dr. Wollenberg's book is 
excellent. He succeeds in showing that 
there is no side of the technical, artistic, 
economic or political development of the 
industry in which the German film did 
not have a decisive share, and one is left 
pondering as to whether its effects may 
not extend beyond their time and also 
beyond the frontiers of Germany itself. 
As regards a point of detail, one cannot, 
however, help expressing doubts about 
the innocence of those “business men”, 
who, after having “felt the pulse of the 
public”, put Fridericus Rex on the screen. 
To anybody acquainted with the struggles 
of the young republic, this seems rather 
disingenuous. In any case, the question of 
psychology and the German film does not 
seem to have been solved by Wollenberg 
(or Kracaucr, for that matter). 

Particular attention should be paid by 
our “specialised” film producers to the tax 
system applied to exhibitors showing films 
of an educational and non-feature type. A 
fuller explanation can be found in the 1932 
report, The Film in National Life. 

The stills have been chosen with great 
discrimination and show most markedly 
the German characteristics of the film 
from which they have been taken. 

C. A. LAURENT2SCH 


Around Cinemas (Second Series), by 

James Agate. (Home and Van Thai, 

1948, 18s.) 

“One of my disabilities as a writer is that 
I always want to write about something 
other than the job in hand”, writes James 
Agate in this book, and it is just this 
inability to stick to the point which makes 
his film criticisms worth re-reading long 
after the films concerned are mercifully 
buried and forgotten. Agate rarely has a 
good word to say for the pictures which he 
reviews, but his passion for enthralling side 
issues and personal pyrotechnics provides 
first class entertainment. 

The present volume is a collection of the 
author's weekly Taller articles, written 
between 1928 and 1946. It is full of the 
familiar Agate romanticism masquerading 
as hard-headed realism; the provocative 
mixture of unfashionable truth and violent 
personal prejudice; the savage thrust at 
shoddiness and bombast, (T can never resist 
bosh, if it is delirious enough 7 ); the out¬ 
rageous parenthesis, ('This film shattered 
one of my fondest hopes. For years I have 
wanted to see Joan Crawford in a gas 
mask'). It is the unique Agate distillation 
with an occasional dash of shrewd film 
criticism thrown in for good measure. 

Roger Smithells 

Drawn and Quartered, by Richard 

Winnington. (Saturn Press, 1948, 

12s. 6d.). 

Richard Winnington, with but six years 
experience of film criticism, has gathered 
together in one volume a selection of his 
writings which have appeared in the News 
Chronicle weekly since 1943. 

As one progresses from the earliest to the 
more recent review s, one notes an increasing 
analytical approach to the medium, until 
later even the sociological influences of 
particular types of film are discussed. 
Now f here, to date, does one seem to have 
read a more balanced and careful criticism 
of the film, Hamlet , a film which gained 
much overwhelming praise and little real 
constructive criticism. Winnington con¬ 
cludes his book with an essay on his reasons 
for being a film critic and on why he 
considers that the film is still an art, despite 
a tendency amongst some of its earliest and 
most enthusiastic advocates to write it off 
as such. 

The book is generously sprinkled with 
those witty, malicious drawings which 
accompany his weekly column and which 
provoke quiet smiles, frequently actual 
chuckles. Two faults, in an otherwise 
admirable work, are the lack of an index 
and the poor quality of the paper upon 
which it is printed. However, “Drawn and 
Quartered 77 is a book to be bought and 
constantly delved into. It is both a worthy 
rival and a good companion to Miss 
Lejeune's inimitable “Chestnuts in Her 
Lap”. Alan A. Richardson. 

British Film Careers, by John Sullivan. 

(British Yearbooks* 1948, is.). 

This booklet adds to the already con¬ 
siderable number of publications, re¬ 
cently published, which deal with film 
careers. It must have been something of 
a problem to attempt to cover the subject 
in a matter of 64 small pages of large 
print. There are some interesting illustra¬ 
tions. 
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Soviet Cinema, by Thorold Dickinson 

and Catherine de la Roche* (Falcon 

Press* 1948. 12s. 6d.) 

Although this work does not constitute 
the actual text of a research treatise, the 
authors provide, within the scope of their 
two essays, material which is obviously the 
product of much research. Written in an 
attractive style and providing a lucid 
exposition* the essays are rendered all the 
more valuable by their combination of 
measured restraint and enthusiasm* 

In the first essay Thorold Dickinson 
traces the development of the Silent Film 
from the time when 5 in 1S98, representa¬ 
tives of the Brothers Lumiere brought a 
demonstration of their discovery to Russia, 
and ends with the advent of the Sound Film 
in 1930* The development of the Sound 
Film is dealt with by Catherine de la Roche, 
It is interesting to note than the potentiali¬ 
ties of mass propaganda through films were 
initially recognised towards the end of the 
first world war and one is given a picture 
of the full power of the screen reaching 
out to the illiterate masses and of the 
dynamic interplay of influence and res¬ 
ponse. The names of the internationally 
famous giants of the screen* Eisenstein, 
Pudovkin and others, appear early in the 
process and permeate it, Eisenstein's work 
is first seen in the film. The Battleship 
Potemkin* The continuity of this film is 
“as if the spectator is burrowing through 
a slice of life on the front of an inquisitive 
and agile drill, darting here and there in 
space and time”* Eisenstein’s cycle of 
development is traced, with his restless 
experimentation and exploration of con¬ 
trast and juxtaposition and continual 
subjective dramatisation of ideas, until* 
at last, in Ivan the Terrible^ Part f* we 
witness and are made to analyse his ex¬ 
treme intellectual formalism. Moreover* 
we are shown how the leaders of the musical 
world have collaborated with those of the 
pictorial and* in Ivan the Terrible, we find 
concentrated the complete artistry of 
Prokofiev in music* Moskvin’s grandeur 
of interior photography and the exterior 
photography of Tisse and the sixteenth 
century dialogue written by the master¬ 
mind of Eisenstein himself* 

We are given some account of the Child 
Cinema, of the Documentary, of the educa¬ 
tional and the more obviously propagandist 
films, of the developments in colour photo¬ 
graphy, characterised by their delicacy of 
hues* and of the historical film* 

This book does indeed impart a valuable 
stimulus to further enquiry, for the reader 
graduates from an enthusiasm for sporadic 
film shows to a realisation and ^rasp of 
the whole art of the screen, historical and 
functional. 

About a third of the book is devoted to 
excellent reproductions of stills from 
films, illustrative of the text. 

Barbara Petrovskaia. 

From Script to Screen, by Bruce 

Woodhouse. (Winchester Publications, 

1948* 8s* 6d*)* 

Books which tell us all about the making 
of films are only too common these days, 
and “From Script to Screen”* giving as it 
does an overglamourised, oversimplified 
and superficial account of film production* 
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adds little to the present collection on 
this subject. 

Of course it is true that, for efficiency 
and smooth working, teamwork is essential, 
and that there are a great number of 
highly specialised jobs connected with 
film production, all of them important* 
But the contributions of the writer, 
director* cameraman and editor are of 
such fundamental importance that they 
should have received more detailed an¬ 
alysis. For example* editing, which can 
add immeasurably to the artistic quality 
of a film, is summed up as “when the 
entire film has been patched up in this 
way * . 

At one point the book becomes in¬ 
consistent as well as inaccurate. We are 
told that most people go to the cinema to 
see their favourite star, the actual picture 
being a secondary consideration, and this, 
Mr. Woodhouse goes on to say “is as it 
should be in an industry where the 
personal equation plays so vital a part”* 
Later we see that the filmgoer’s interest 
can be enhanced by a personal appearance 
of the stars, this apparently being necessary 
as, “unlike the theatre, the cinema cannot 
introduce the personal equation Into enter¬ 
tainment” (my italics in each case). 

Most of the stills, of which there are a 
large number, are excellent* 

Peter Plaskitt 

Friese-Greene: Close-up of an In¬ 
ventor, by Ray Allister. (Marsland 
Publications, 1948* izs* 6d*)* 

The idea that Edison alone invented the 
cinema is a widespread belief, hard to 
dispel. This book puts the record straight. 
It is long overdue and deserves to be widely 
read. The author gives a straightforward 
account in a direct and unadorned style. 

A man of great personal charm* of in¬ 
ventive genius and prophetic power, 
where mechanical ideas were concerned* 
Friese-Greene’s tragedy was his lack of 
elementary business sense. The ideas for 
the first workable cine camera* stereo¬ 
scopic and natural colour movies, inkless 
printing, electrical transmission of pictures, 
and over 60 other inventions tumbled 
out of his fertile brain. If Friese-Greene 
could have exploited his own ideas instead 
of abandoning each in turn to others for 
the promise of quick money to carry on 
with the next idea which was germinating 
in his mind* he would have achieved in 
his own day the recognition for which he 
craved* and been spared the heart¬ 
breaking poverty that eventually separated 
him from his family* 

It is obvious that Friese-Grecne’s 
family must have given full assistance to 
Ray Allister in the preparation of this 
book, In view of the author's claim that 
every statement can be authenticated 
it would be interesting to know why 
Kenneth Friese-Greene, the eldest sur¬ 
viving son, should publicly repudiate the 
book* T* D, Griffin-Beale 

Notes for the Secretaries of Medical 
Societies on Organising Medical 
Film Programmes (is*). 

Notes on How to Borrow Films 

(Scientific Film Association* 1948). 
The first of these two publications is a 
twelve-page pamphlet and consists of 


notes and suggestions addressed to Film 
Secretaries and based on the assumption 
that they have no previous experience of 
this work* The information is presented 
in a succinct form and includes such 
items as the organisation of the hall and 
getting a projector. Particularly useful is* 
perhaps, the section entitled The Arm of 
the Law, as the lay organiser Is often very 
vague as to if and how regulations affect 
the showing of 16 mm. film* Specimen 
programmes are also given. The second 
publication is a four-page leaflet, in¬ 
tended to guide “new users of the S.F.A* 
Catalogues who have never borrowed 
films before”* 

Visual Aids to Education, by R. Reloc. 

(National Committee for Visual Aids in 

Education, 1948. is*) 

The address* which now appears in 
printed form, was delivered to the Educa¬ 
tion Section of the British Association 
Meeting at Brighton this year* It is pub¬ 
lished by the National Committee in the 
belief that it will be appreciated by al 1 
interested in the use of visual aids in educa¬ 
tion. From a long list of aids the writer 
deals with two—the still picture and th^ 
motion picture. He gives a short history 01 
the educational use of the motion picture 
in Great Britain up to 1946* the reasons for 
slow progress and the factors which im¬ 
pelled faster progress at the end of the 
war. He describes how the problem of 
promoting the use of visual aids has been 
tackled and what has been achieved by 
1948* He details some further needs and 
touches on the place of the film in adult 
education. He concludes by emphasising 
that a visual aid can only be made fully 
effective by the teacher who uses it* 


The Kodak Museum: A Permanent 
Exhibition, Illustrating the History 
of Photography and Some of Its 
Applications in Science, Art and 
Industry* (Kodak, 1947). 

This beautifully produced and il¬ 
lustrated catalogue was not produced 
primarily as a saleable article but a limited 
quantity is available at ios, net per copy* 
It is something more than a mere list of 
exhibits: it provides at the same time a 
cross section of photographic history. 
Among the sections which should be of 
most interest to the cinematographer arc 
those which deal with motion pictures, 
including colour processes, and with 
sound recording for motion pictures. 


RUBENS: Correction 

We regret that Rubens was referred to 
in paragraph three of Roger ManvelTs 
article in the last issue of SIGHT and sound 
as a German and not a Flemish artist, 
and that owing to the omission of the 
article's subtitle the film-makers w f ere not 
referred to by their full names* These are* 
or course, Paul Haesaerts and Henri 
Storck, 

Wanted urgently, copies B.F.L Monthly 
Film Bulletin* Vol. 1, No* 1* to Vol. 5, 
No. 52, inclusive* Springett, 25* King's 
Avenue, Rochester, Kent. 




INFLUENCE 

is needed 


The FILM • The FUTURE * And YOU 

Not only the future of the Cinema itself, but its incal¬ 
culable influence on the future of society, are largely 
in the hands of those whose faith in the film is taking 
an active form today. The British Film Institute offers 
one effective means of focussing constructive opinion 
on the Cinema's development—and the force of its 
arguments is directly related, of course, to the 
strength of its membership. 

It is the British Film Institute which has 
pioneered the educational use of films, which 
maintains the ever-growing National Film 
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Library, and which keeps film enthusiasts in fifty coun¬ 
tries in touch with one another and with the Cinema’s 
cultural progress. To be a member of the Institute costs 
two guineas a year. In return you gain the satisfaction 
of taking a positive part in raising film standards, and 
tangible advantages in the form of free monthly and 
other publications—Sight and Sound is one of them— 
and reduced rates for the hire of films from the National 
Film Library, Piease write for full information to 


E BRITISH FILM INSTITUTE 

SHAFTESBURY AVENUE * LONDON • W.C.2 


AN INDEPENDENT ORGANISATION 
FINANCED THROUGH KM. PRIVY'COUNCIL 
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SmON CALLED KTIft 


Dl?C ATI 
L*V IT**** 


TRUE TO NEW TESTAMENT TEACHING 


EACH PICTURE REPRODUCED IN FULL COLOUR PROM ORICINAL PAINTINGS DEVISED 
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AND PRODUCED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF 

N* + ), THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 48 franim 

The complete sbrv at the birth of Christ* includin'; a 
Carol and the Nunc Diniittis, arranged for -congrega¬ 
tional si n si tip- 

Nor 2. TALKS WITH THE MASTER 30 frame* 

(a) Christ and Nicodemue. 

{b) Christ and the Woman of Samaria- 
(cj Christ and the Rich Young Ruler. 

THE POWER OF JESUS IN MIRACLE -W frame. 

(■) Christ at the Marriage Feast. 

<b] Christ And the Multitude nf Fishes. 

(«•) Christ stills the Storm. 

|d) The Feeding of the Five Thousand. 

(t) Christ and the Wltlurtd Fig Tree, 

■HE LOVE OF J ESUS IN MIRACLE 4(1 fiiiue. 

(u) Christ and the Nobleman 1 * Son, 

(b) The Healing of the Leper* 

{c) The Healing of the Man with the i’ahy. 

(d) The Raining of Lazarus, 

(ejj The Healing of Barliinneug* 


COMPETENT CHRISTIAN ARTISTS 

No. 5* THE PARABLES OF THE KINGDOM 


45 Ira mm. 


(a) The Sower- 

ibj Tiki; Wheat and the Tares. 
(c> The Drag NeL. 

(d) The Leavens* 

je) The Hidden Treasure. 

(f) The Goodly Pearl. 


No* 4* L<»ST AND FOUND 


54 fi-ufum 


{ft) The Parable of tile Lost Sheep* 
(ii j The Parable: of the Lost Loin, 
(cj The Parable of the Lost Son. 


ENTIRELY 

BRITISH 

f)Kductioti 


No* 4* 


No* T* III Y KING COMETH 


46 frpmea 


The detailed story of our Lord, depicting all tbf 
incidents iu His life, from the entry into Jerusalem, 
to the mock trial. The greatest story in all the 
world* pictured with piety and im.agiiiali.un. 


(I* 


No* «* AFTER THREE DATS 


45 frame*. 


PRICE 

No. 2 & 6 • 

Remainder - 


SINGLY 

£1, 0* 0 each 
£1* 5* 0 „ 


The sequel to THY KING COMETH, Not one whit 
of the sheer simplicity of the nets of the Son of Man 
has been spoiled in this filmstrip, portraying Ills life* 
from Mu Cross through to the Resurrection and on to 
the Ascension. 

No* 9 * SIMON CALLED PETEK AT frame* 


NOT ARTIFICIAL 
CHARACTERS PHOTOGRAPHEI 


A complete pictured life of the Apostle Peter, told in 
two parts, portraying in vivid coin nr and masterly art 
work this dynamic Bible character, Simon Peter. 
Part I deals with l he apprentices hip of Peter * from 
Galilee to Calvary* 

No. J0. SAINT PETER 45 frame*. 


No. II* PAUL THE FEARLESS—Pori 1 


6*3 frame*. 


Surely one of the most "bmOlD ” of all the Apostles 
was St* Peter. Part 2 ol the life of this dynamic 
character provides ideal material for those whu wish 
to introduce the teaching of the Bible lo those 
unfamiliar with the beauty and charm ol the greatest 
of all Books. 


In the two filmstrips dealing with the life and work of 
St- Paul, the aim has hr elk to show tile Apostle ns he 
saw himself unimpressive in figure, and fierce ill 
action and argument. 


No, 12* PAUL THE FEARLESS—Part 2 


42 frames. 


The continuation of the journey* and adventures 
St, Paul the Apostle to the Gentiles* 


» 


THE COMPLETE VOLUME OF MORE THAN 620 FRAMES IN 

With each of the filmstrips tri ait airtight aluminium can supplied in an attractive 


BEAUTIFUL NATURAL COLOUR 

“ book ” container* fiourcc/ in an cloth and black* 


in gold or silver * 


Price £12 complete 


^ Pet/laed and Produced bt/ 

VISUAL EDUCATION LTD 
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